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ABSTRACT 

This Study is one of three designed to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Onified Science and Hathematics for Elementary 
Schools (OSHES) program. The team study examined the resource team 
program and the factors that influenced how effective selected teams 
were in disseminating and implementing OSHES in their areas. This 
report begins with a discussion of the goals of the study, a 
description of the resource team program itself, and a summary of the 
methods used to gather information about the teams. Part two consists 
of case studies of the fifteen teams, with emphasis on the factors 
influencing their growth and survival. Part three discusses the major 
issues that emerge across teams. Part four looks at how OSHES is 
implemented by team-trained teachers. (Author/BB) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 



Introduction 

The USMES Project conducted three studies in 1976-77 to learn more 
about USMES students r schools, and resource teams- The Team Study 
examined the USMES resource team program and the factors that 
influenced how effective selected team? were in disseminating and 
implementing USMES in their areas - 

The general strategy of the Team Study was. to gather information on 
the goals, strategies, and activities of fifteen USMES resource teams 
throughout the nation. Information on file in correspondence and 
reports from previous years was supplemented with data from interviews 
and questionnaires administered during site visits in 1976-77 by USMES 
staff members. A questionnaire was also mailed to teachers trained 
by the teams. 

This report begins with a discussion of the goals of the study, a 
description of the resource team program it ^If , and a summary of 
the methods used to gather information about the teams. Part Two 
consists of case studies of the fifteen teams, with emphasis on the 
factors influencing their growth and survival* Part Three discusses 
the major issues that emerge across teams. Part Four looks at how 
USMES is implemented by team-trained teachers. The Appendix includes 
copies of instruments used as well as more detailed information on 
the teams^ -studied. The report is intended for use by funders and 
educators interested in dissemination and implementation of USMES 
and similar innovative programs* 

Goals of the Team Study 

The Team Study focused on these key questions: 

•How effective have different types of teams been in disseminating 
and implementing USMES? 

• How many people have they informed about USMES? 

• How many teachers have they trained? 
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• How many of those trained have used USMES in the classroom? 
•What factors have influenced the teams* effectiveness? 

• How are the teams structured? 

• What dissemination and implementation strategies do they 
use? 

•How do they fit into the local school systems' mode of 
operating? 

The Resource Team Program 

Unified Sciences and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES) 
project was formed in response to the recommendations of the 1967 
Cambridge Conference on the Correlation of Science and Mathematics 
in the Schools. Since its inception in 1970, USMES has been funded 
by the National Science Foundation to develop and carry out field 
trials of interdisciplinary units centered on lung-range investiga- 
tions of real and practical problem^ (or "challenges") taken from 
the local school or community environment. 

The project's major dissemination and implementation effort involved 
training resource personnel or resource teams from school districts 
throughout the nation so that they could go back and both inform 
school people about USMES and train teachers to use USMES in the 
classroom-* A two-week resource personnel workshop was held in 
East Lansing, Michigan from June 25 to July 6, 1973. The purpose 
was to train resource people from a number of different geographic 
locations in the use and philosophy of USMES and in teacher-training 
methods- Teams of teachers, administrators, specialists, and — in some 
cases — university personnel from 17 school districts in five states 
participated in this workshop . 

In 1974, the implementation effort included two resource team workshops; 
the team concept was given more emphasis- The first workshop was 
conducted in Arlington, Massachuse ts from April 15 to April 21, with 
participants from 17 school districts in ten states- The second 
workshop was conducted in Santa Cruz, California from June 24 to July 5, 
with participants from 18 school districts in ten states- One 
representative from each team trained in the Spring also attended 
the second week of the summer workshop, for Design Lab Coordinator 
training. The two workshop? were also preceded by short planning con- 
ferences attended by district representatives. In addition to learning 
about USMES and teachf retraining methods at the workshop, participants 
took part in daily team meetings to discuss team strategies in their 
approach to the implementation of USMES in their districts. 
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*In this report "dissemination ' used to mean the process of informing 
people about USMES and "impl _ation" the process of causing USMES to 
be used in classrooms. 
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In 1975, effort was directed toward training regional teeuns rather 
than district teams. A regional resource team workshop was held in 
St. Louis, Missouri from June 30 to July 11, 1975. Participants in 
the workshop represented 25 regions in 18 states. In the regional 
model, multiple school districts, through the resource team members 
and other involved administrators, shared responsibility with a state 
education agency or university for implementation and dissemination 
throughout a region. The agency or university provided liaison, 
instructional staff, and opportunities for regional dissemination, 
while the districts supplied resource people with experience in 
using USMES, visible models of USMES classes, and administrative 
support at the school and district level. 

With the shift in emphasis from district to regional teams, existing 
teams were joined under a regional tecun if they formed logical and 
viable components. Existing teams did not participate in the team 
training of 1975, however; only representatives from new components 
or wholly new regional teams attended. 

In total r the USMES project conducted four resource team workshops 
for representatives from 90 school districts. With consolidation of 
district: teams intc regional teams, and with some natural attrition, 
there were, by the beginning of 1976-77, 46 USMES resource teams in 
28 states and the District of Columbia. Of these, 15 were selected 
for examination in the Teaim Study. 

Selecting Teams for the Study 

The 15 teams in this study were selected to meet the following criteria 

• There should be a reasonable representation of the various 
parts of the United States (East, South, Middle West, and West)* 

• There should be a maximum of variety among the teams chosen 
in terms of team "model'* (discussed below), team size, socio- 
economic class served, and location (rural, siabiirban, etc.). 

• There should be already available a reasonable corpus of 
correspondence and records pertaining to each of the teams 
chosen. 

• The teams chosen should express their willingness to participate 
in the study and cooperate with the investigators. 

•The teams chosen should be relatively active, insofar as this 
could be judged from reports accessible to us. 
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Teams soxacted in this way wero not always the best, or indeed the 
most active, teams. Some (two or three) are in doubt about their 
survival next year. One team maintains that it is continuing this 
year only to allow us to complete this study. Our interest in 
examining various types of outcomes has brought a number of teams 
specially to our attention because they have failed in an interesting 
way, or have undergone some (to us) questionable development in 



order to survive . 
Team Models Represented in the Studv 



As noted, one of the concerns that guided us in selecting the teams 
to be studied was the model of each team." A model is defined not 
only by the two-way conceptual distinction between single district 
and regional (multiple district) teams, but also by such factors 
as the involvement of a university and/or state education agency (or 
other "intermediate" agency). The following table shows the models 
represented in this study. 



Model 



Team no. 



Single District + University 3, 7^ 9^ Xq, 12 



Single District 



2, 5, 8, 13 



Multiple Distirct + University 4^ 14^ I5 

Multiple District + Intermediate 

Agency + University 1^ 5 

Multiple District + University 11 
Lab School 



Information Gathering Procedures 

Information on the 15 teams that was on file in the form of 
correspondence and reports from previous years was compiled into 
team dossiers. (a sample dossier form is included in the Appendix.) 
In particular, each dossier contained data on: 

•Team structure (Members' roles, institutional affiliation, 
and USMES training) 

•Team dissemination and implementation activities (dates; 
number, roles, affiliation of participants; purpose; agenda; 
costs/funding source) 
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Available information was verified and supplemented during site 
visits to the 15 team locations^ Throe senior members of the USMES 
project staff made the visits (one investigator per site); in 
addition to checking information included in the dossier, they 
conducted interviews and administered questionnaires to the team 
during their stay. 

The three staff members had all worked clo-iely -ith the resource 
team program, .md brought to the task a fund of knowledge about USMES 
resource teams. This enabled them to condu-t: in-depth, semistructured 
interviews, branching off from the list of structured questions to 
explore relevant issues in more detail- While this approach is 
susceptible to personal bias, it permitted probing to examine under- 
lying factors and relationships too complex or subtle to be cued m 
the structured questions- Since the information sought did not fit 
r i ly into a structured inquiry, it was decided that the use of 
_ - ■■ Igators who were knowledgable about USMES and the teams was 
p. arable to using naive interviewers- To offset subjective bias, 
the invc-stigators underwent a training session in conducting the 
interviews and also administered written questionnaires to the teams 
during their visits. 

The interviews were conducted with the team leader individually and 
with the team as a group, including the leader). For some teams, 
leadershi^D was shared or had been transferred; in those cases, more 
than one individual wa:- i:.tcrviewed privately- The same structured 
questions were asked ir. - the individual and the group interviews. 
(The interview protocol is .eluded in the Appendix.) Topics covered 
included: 

• Team structure — pr^^nnt/past/f uture 

• Team goals — present/ nast/future 

• Tear: str e rief: — present/past/future 

• Surports anr. ccnGtraints — human and financial 

• Te~irrt effectiveness 

• Effects of team 

• Personal £-,^i:^fartion 

The investigators recorded the responses in writing.. Their records 
were transcribed and then sorted by topic and question as well as 
by team before being analyzed. 
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During the group interview , team memb*irs were asked to fill out 
a questionnaire to assess team attitudes.* The team questionnaire^ 
which appears in full in the Appendix, consisted of twelve items 
covering attitudes toward USMES, toward the team's dissemination and 
implementation activities r and toward their experience as team 
members. The results were tallied by team; the way in which they 
were used are discussed in the introduction to Part Two. 

Team members also filled out a decision-making matrix at the time of 
the interview.** The matrix, which is shown in full in the Appendix, 
was used to generate a graphic representation of who was perceived 
to have major responsibility for key processes in implementing 
programs in the local school district (s). Team members were asked 
to fill out a matrix for USMES and one for another, "successful" 
progr£un in the district* Members first did the matrices individually 
and then reached consensus on who the prime movers were for the 
key governing processes. Possible choices for prime movers included: 

^ • School board 

• Central administration 

• Curriculum specialists 

• Building principals 

• Classroom teachers 

• Parents 

Space was available for other groups to be added. The governing 
processes were defined as follows: 

• Determining goals — establishing or recognizing ultimate objectives 
•Planning — setting for the means to accomplish objectives- 

• Prograimming — determining specific activities. 

•Developing and allocating resources — financial and human 
resources necessary - 

• Implementing — carrying out objectives. 

• Evalua1:ing — appraising what is done . 



*The questionnaire is adapted from an instrument developed by Edwin 
White for use in his doctoral research. 

*The decision-making matrix is based on work done by Thomas L. Brown 
as part of his doctoral research. 
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The decision-making ruatrices USMES, and the other program were 
compared in order to detertnin^ how well the team's USMES implementation 
strategy was adapted to the loc^^ districts' mode of operating. 

As a separate part of the study, ^ questionnaire was mailed to teachers 
trained by tl^e 15 te:ims. The ^^stionnaire asked about their local 
USI4ES training, their use of USM^jg in the classroom, and their per- 
ceptions of the most importcint a.t:t:ributes of USMES as a curriculum. 
The questionnaire and the result^ are discussed in detail in Part 
Four and the Appendix. 
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THE FIFTE EN TEAMS 



INTRODUCTION 



The 15 narratives that follow are case studies of the resource teams 
being investigated. 

Numerical information (total niomber of workshops, teachers trained, 
etc.,) is effective 1 January, 1977, unless otherwise noted. We 
have endeavored to verify and complete information already on hand, 
to supplement -figures reported to us in the past with new information 
from team members, and to discriminate among .the implementation 
activities which have previously been subsumed under the terms 
"workshop "informational meeting," "seminar,^* and "co-urse*" 
However, we cannot guarantee that the numbers are completely accurate. 
The fact that nearly every team we have studied is vmique in structure, 
as well as in its implementation resources and^ needs ^ and has engaged 
in different genres of implementation activity, has made compilation 
difficult. Furthermore, funds and personnel necessary to elicit complete 
reports from the field were not available early in the life of th^ 
project.^ 

The method by which the statistics in. this report have been compiled 
has surely failed to disclose some of the implementation activities 
that have taken place. Thus, if our records show one team to have 
trained 100 teachers in workshops, and another have trained 200, we 
cannot assxme, even provisionally, that the second team has been 
twice as effective in fostering classroom implementations of USMES. 
It would be easy to carry out an evaluation based on just such 
assumptions (refined, of course, using various measures of the 
effectiveness of the training in the various locales) , but there 
is simply too much variation in the kind of activity carried out, 
and too much uncertainty in our records and the records of the . 
resource teams themselves, to justify such a procedure. 
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Oar primary purpose in this section is not to judge the success of 
each implementation or each team with respect to the others. It is 
to examine which types of developments can succeed and what deteri- 
orative processes caji affect the health of a resource team* 

This section is complementary to Part Three, where much of the same 
information about the fifteen sxibject teams is found, but organized 
by issue rather than team. 

Implementation Activities 

Nevertheless, team implementation activities, so far as we have been 
able to measure them, are a natural and interesting measure of 
team effectiveness and team emphasis. The typical format for our 
reporting of team activities is shown below. This table gives 
total figures for all the teams in the study, but it is in the same 
format as the individual tables showing single-team activities that 
appear in the team narratives. 



Siirm^ry of Implementation Activities,^ All Teams Studied 

Informationals 223 5581 14. 

Workshops 66 1951 5. 



The value labelled "Indiv. Reached/Member-Yr" (individuals reached 
per nationally- trained team member per year) is of considerable interest 
to us. It gives a rough measure of the annual return on the f under *s 
investment, in terms of individuals reached ■ in the field through the 
resource team program. 

Other statistics of interest, such as individuals reached per 
nationally-trained team member (which gives a rough measure of total 
return on the investment), and individuals reached per year (v;hich 
indicates the strength of a team) , appear in the Appendix. 
Occasionally these statistics also appeeir in a narrative, but this" • 
is rare. 

To give the reader a time-oriented picture of the activities of each" 
team, a histogram display of the individuals reached by each team 
- throughout its history follows each team narrative. The diagram on 
page 12, shows: the format of" the individual team, histogram, but give.^ 
the total activity of the 15 teams. 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. ALL TEAMS 
FIGURE 2.0.8 




'72-73 



L 



.'73 -'74 



I '74- 



75 ■> 



I '75-76 I 



Note; 



(SCHOOL YEARS) 

W = Winter (Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr): S = Summer (May. J un. Jul, Aug); 
F = Fall {Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec ). 
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Workshop Participants 
Informational Participants 
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Detailed information on the nuinber ajid kind of implementation 
activities for each team, broken down by times conducted, appear 
in the Appendix* 

The Team Questionnaire 

The 15 teams were administered a questionnaire (full text appears in 
the. Appendix) to assess team attitudes* The questionnaire 
consisted of 12 items, and provided an ordered range of five responses 
Strongly Agree, Mildly Agree, Can't Decide T Mildly Disagree / and 
Strongly Disagree. The questions are shown in the following table, 
along with percentages of individuals responding in each category, 
among all the individuals queried in the study (n=88) . 



TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE 



Total Percentages for Each Responser All Individuals Queried 



Strongly Mildly Can't Mildly Strongly 
Agree Agree Decide Disagree Disagree 



!• The team's .dissemination amd implementa- 
tion goals are imrealistic. 



2.7% 



4.0% 4.0% 



37.3% 



52.0% 



2. The resource team is an appropriate 
machanism for disseminating and 
implementing USMES. 



63.2 



28.7 



1.1 



5.7 



1.1 



3. There is adequate communication 
among team members. 



37.5 



36.4 



3.4 



15.9 



6.8 



4. There is adequate communication 
between the team and other school 
personnel. ^ 



17.0 



34.1 14.7 



23.8 



10.2 



5. The team isn't able to change its 
dissemination and implementation 
strategies to meet the needs of the 
district (s) . 



2.5 



8.8 13.8 



38.8 



36.3 



6. The team effectively utilizes the 
strengths of the members to achieve 

its goals. 46.5 32.6 1.2 15.1 4.7 

> 

7. The team members don't enjoy working ' 
together. 1.1^ 3.4 2.3 18.2 75.0 

'8. The team is able to cope with unanti- . * 
cipated problems with minimum dis- 
turbance to team activities. 38.6 3816 . 11.4 8.0 3.4 



9. The team effectively utilizes the 
district resources to disseminate 
and implement USMES. 



26.3 



50.0 



8.8 



12.5 



2.5 



10. The team will cease to function 
^next^vear. 



11." The team feels that the USMES 

approach to teaching amd learning 
is importamt. 



1.3 3.8 21.3 



7 7., 9 16V3-- 2^3^ 



17.5 



56.3 



2.3 



12. The team members derive personal 

satisfaction from being part of the 
team. 



64.3 



28.6 



4-8 



1.2 



1.2 



32.2%. 24.1%. 7.3% 15.9% 20.5% 



(Raw; Totals Appear in the Appendix) 
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Rather thcin ' eport the team totals ir full within the text of. each 
case study/ we have reported majority-concurrence items: Questions for 
which more than half of the responde'^ts agreed on a particular single 
response / such as "Strongly Agree or "Mildly Disagree." 

The following table gives an example of tabulations of majority- 
concurrence items. It shows majority-concurrence responses for all 
individuals tested r regardless of team affiliation. 



Majority-Concurrence Items on Team Questionnaires for All Individuals Tested 
Item Response ^ 



The team's dissemination and implement- 
ation goals are unrealistic. 

The resource team is an appropriate 
mechcuiism for disseminating 
and implementing USMES. 

The team members don't enjoy working 
together , 

The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate USMES. 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



STRONGLi AGREE 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



MILDLY AGREE 



The team will cease to 'funct-.on next year. STRONGLY DISAGREE 



The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is importajit- 

The team members derive personal satisfac- 
tion from being part of the team. 



- STRONGLY AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



It may also be of interest to the reader to study particular items 
regardless of majority concurrence by the individuals iqueried. 
-AccordinqlY., we have provided a display for each team -in which: 

' #A median response is shown for each item. ; 

•The items have been grouped roughly by topic. 

• The sense of some items has been normalized so that positive 
or favorable responses always appear to the right, negative 
or unfavorable responses to the left. 
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The diagram on page 16 shows such a display. 
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TEAM QUESTI ONN AIRE: COMPOSITB 
MEDIAN RESPONSES FOR ALL INDIVIDUALS STUDIED 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . reiiiislic 

2. The resource teani is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing IJSMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . ahlc lu change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

1 0. The Team will [continue] to fiuiciion next 
year » 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team ■ 
members 

t. The- team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members t(> achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy wt»rkmg together 

■ 

12. The team men^bers derive peiS()nal satisiaciion 
fu>m being pa't of the team 

THE LSMtS PR0<;RAM 

I 1, The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



("Disagree**) (''Agree") 
1 2 3 4 5 




(Poor . 



Good) 



*Shadmg indicates limits o\ mediari icspiuiscs 
ft)i alt the teams in the study 

•NOTE: Medians computed for these purposes 
assume interval level measurement at least 
between adjacent responses. 
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A Scunple reading of the median response display suggests that, relative 
to other teams in the study, the team shown is stronger in its, adaptation 
to its environment, and weaker' internally* However, this type of display 
is based on a very small sample, so we shall be more cautious about 
drawing conclusions from them than from lists- of majority-concurrence 
items. A display of this type follows each individual narrative in 
the study, (except for Team ,6, for which data are not available). 

Decision-Making Matrices 

At the time of the team interviews, resource teams were asked to aid 
the interviewer by filling out a decision-making matrix, showing 
the levels at which decisions were made in their district (s) pertaining 
to USMES and to a different, successful program in the district. The 
form used appears in the Appendix. When the decision-making profile of 
a particular team is felt to be relevant to some point in, the case, 
study narrative, the profile for the team is displayed in the following 
collapsed form: 



DEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

() = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

{fiJjhhKhtnif or '^cofcnizinx 
ultima ff f>hf,cr!:i'cs! 

PLANNING 

TO ccromphsh fyb/fcin-t'sl 

PROGRAMMING 

fdcT^rfn tntng specific 
activihesi 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

fftftancic! arrd human rt^umrcrs 

IMPLEMENTING 

(cjrrvinx our ohircttve^} 



EVALb'ATING 

(appraisinf! whcr is 
done! 



PRIME MOVERS: 



c-^-^ c.^^^^ 









0 




X 




0 






V 


X 












xo 




0 


X 


















xo 










0 


X 
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All .team profiles, displayed in this form, along with cumulative figures 
for all teams, are supplied in the Appendix. 

The Case Studies 

The 15 teams presented in the case ^studies which follow met our criteria 
for selection extremely well in most cases. They represent all geographic 
areas of the United States and provide a maximum of variety in terms 
of team model, size of population, socioeconomic representation, and 
location (rural, suburban, etc.)- Team members participated willingly 
in all cases, providing the requested written data and participating in 
interviews. In most but not all cases, the teams were relatively active 
at the time of the study. Finally, each team has reviewed the reports 
that appear here for factual accuracy. 
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RESOURCE TEAM 1: Multiple District 
IntermBdiate Agency University 



Tea:!i 1 is not included in this study because it is typical of any 
large class of USMES teams, but because it is a unique and quite 
successful adaptation of the resource-team idea to special circum- 
stances • 

The team which was formed in 1975, serves a very large school system 
in a metropolitan area of several million people in the northeastern 
United States- Nineteen members of the team were trained at the 
St* Louis ('75) workshop. The performance of the team in implementation 
acT-ivity "has probably exceeded that of any of the other teams studied. 



Sxmmary of Implementation Activities , Team 1 
Type of Activit^i^ No. 

Informationals 9 271 , 9.0 (11th of 14) 

Workshops 13 433 14.4 (1st of 14) 



As the reader can see. Team 1 ranks first of all teams studied in 
individuals reached annually through workshops per nationally 
trained team member. This represents a good "annual return on 
investment/* at least in terms of individuals reached in the field, 
and is therefore an important indication of the functional success 
of Team 1* 
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History and Structure 

USMES was first introduced into the area through a three-week 
leadership specialist workshop, given at a local college, in which 
five science curriculum programs/ including USMES^ were presented to 
about 60 participants. Subsequently, USMES was instituted by the 
director of the department of mathematics for the metropolitctn area, 
in order to supplement a Madison Project/Math Lab program that was 
already operating under his department. Team 1 is the result of 
a special collaboration between the USMES central, staff and this 
director. 

Some of the mechanisms used for dissemination and implementation of 
USMES were already in place as part of the Madison Project/Math Lab 
program before U5KES was introduced. 

The diagram below shows the Madison Project/Math Lab structure 
(considerably simplified) that was later adapted to include USMES. 
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The department worked through mathematics coordinators in various 
districts and employed a training program physically located at a 
local university, for which college credit (from another, out-of-state 
xmiversity) was given. However, contact between the department and 
district personnel was not (as one might suppose from glcoacing at 
the simplified figure above) exclusively through math coordinators — 
there were a number of other channels of contact, including contact 
through so-called '^key teachers" in the districts. 

When the department, director introduced USMES, he selected four 
districts. Employing math coordinators and, to some extent, key 
teachers who were already working with his bureau on the Madison 
Project/Math Lab programs, he instituted these districts as components 
of ^an USMES resource team. A further training component for Team 1 
was formed by including USMES training in the university-based 
Madison Project/Math Lab training program, and arranging for the help 
of a university faculty member with USMES expertise. The following 
diagram gives a somewhat simplified picture of Team 1 at this stage. 



niSTPic: 
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At a later stage of development, ajiother department became involved 
with USMES. This entity, the department of humanities and the arts^ 
involved itself through the District B director of curriculim. 
Previously, District B fiad been involved only informally in USMES, 
through presentations sponsored by the department of mathematics. 
The ensuing team structure which is the present structure, is shown 
below. 
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The department of humanities and the arts does not employ any 
instructors outside its own staff (in contrast to the department 
of math and science, which continues to provide training through 
university-based programs) * 

Once this stage of deve^lopment was reached r Team 1 suffered two 
•"Reverses: The director of the department of math and science, a 
^trong supporter of USMES in the city and team leader , retired; and 
^the state in which the implementation sites are located ceased to 
accept accreditation for teachers from out-of-state institutions., 
such as the one giving credit for the university-based instruction 
shown in all the figures. Thus, although that institution was willing 
to seek accreditation in the state, that hosts Team 1, it became 
clear that' the team was facing delay, at best, and at worst, cessation^ 
in the work of its university-based training component. 

Present Components of the Team 

The department of mathematics and science: Originally, this component 
led the tecim. Its director was team leader; he coordinated the 
activities of the team, promoted USMES through the school system, 
and gave informational presentations. Since his retirement, the , 
position of team leader has fallen to the acting director of the 
department. This official is not a wholehearted partisan of USMES. 
He has approached USMES "to see math and science interact," since 
there is, on the part of the center, "an interest in integrating math 
and science", however, he is "concerned about loss of time in math 1 
or science instruction, because teachers 'go easy' in USMES time." 

He believes that "identification with a problem and involvement" are 
^ important, but fears that much of USMES is "too fax removed from 
math and science." . \ 

Thus, the new team leader is interested in USMES, and sees that a 
desirable integration of math and science may ensue if it is used. 
However, he has reservations about USMES, and is not hesitant to 
voice them. He will choose a middle way, "putting in enough time 
to ke^ep USMES from disappearing," but not strongly promotini?" USMES. 

This situation seems to point to a major pitfall in "symbiotic" 
implementation strategies (where USMES and another program team up 
to their mutual advantage, each supplying something the other lacks). 
Once a resource team evolves into a hierarchy or .system, it is attached 
to that system and becomes passively vulneraible to changes , in personnel 
within the system. This is particularly time for USMES, because 
USMES is introduced into a structure most effectively when senior 
personnel in the structure support the program actively. These 
individuals attract USMES leadership responsibilities to themselves, 
and thus to- their job roles in the school organization; when they 
leave, the effect on their team is especially bad. 
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The board of education's, present mandate to the department of math aiid 

science appears to be somewhat different from its earlier majidate; it 

now specifies that the department serve districts only "on request/' 

or "based on expressed needs." If department personnel place a 

strict interpretation on this mandate, the department may be systematically 

prevented from taking so strong a position as formerly in promoting USMES 

cunong the districts. - * 

The university: This component was first introduced when tuition-charging 
courses used for Madison Project/Math Lab training were partitioned to 
include USMES training; it has continued to function in somewhat the 
same manner throughout its existence. Funding for the USMES segment 
of the training was secured by partitioning tuition_fees to conform 
with the partitioning in the training. 

In general, this arrangement has worked very well for the team. It 
fits existing patterns- of training in the school system; it is' easy 
to implement; it is easy to continue without outside funding. Recently, 
however, certain problems have arisen. As noted, changing policies of 
the state in which Team 1 is located have made it impossible to offer 
credit for courses given xander the auspices of out-of-state institutions; 
it has been necessary to arrange for local credit. 

Overall, this component has been outstandingly successful. The activity 
of one extremely effective, university-based USMES instrnctpr has 
accounted for much of the training recently done by this component. 

The department of numanities and the arts: This component was formed 
when the director of the department of hxamanities and the arts became 
interested in USMES as a staff development, tool in meeting a need 
she perceived for "developing an integrative program." 

USMES is perceived by this director as a 'means for evaluating the 
hypother>is that "major types of skills and concepts can be developed 
through giving opportunities for problem solving." 

The entire staff of the department was trained in June 1976, at a 
workshop given by the team's University Component. Two-to-three -days ' 
training was provided for most of the members. 

The new component's first implementation activity was a workshop 
given in September 1976, to teachers from a local school district 
(District B) . It was not very successful, sdLnce personnel were not 
prepaxed to give a workshop, and participajits, many of whom had heard 
of USMES through the mathematics coordinator of District B, expected 
training that emphasized science and mathematics. They were somewhat 
disappointed by the actual presentation, with its emphasis on group 
dynamics. • 
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The department director now believes that her staff cannot, unassisted, 
train teachers to use USMES without further preparation r but she is 
still sympathetic to the program. Our on-site observer believes that 
the department can function as a successful component if it employs 
'USMES-experienced teachers from the school system as workshop instructors, 
rather thsm department personnel. It seems that a strategy such as this • 
is desireible since members of the department of humanities and che arts 
are, at best, not as familiar with USMES as many teachers in^ the area, 
and, at worst, are unsympathetic to USMES. 

District A: The District A component now includes alx>ut ten -teachers 
(trained at a local workshop funded by District A) who "could staff 
future workshops." Like the other district components. District A 
seems to view USMES as a means for moving toward "cin integrated cur- 
riculum. " Neither release time nor money for teacher trainers and 
follow-up visitors is available, but the teachers involved have worked 
together well. An ESEA Title IV grant is being sought for a consumer 
education/USMES program. 

District B: District B became involved with USMES in two wayst Informally , 
through its math coordinator; formally, in a workshop given by the 
department of himanities and the arts. The effect of the latter contact 
was not positive overall, but there is still considerable interest in 
the district (generally in science and mathematics applications) , and 
the district tnath coordinator is still promoting USMES effectively and 
correcting negative impressions where they exist.* An ESEA Title IV 
gramt is being sought for a career education/USMES program. 

District C: Members were trained at the St. Louis ('75) workshop after 
hearing of USMES through the department of mathematics. Although members 
did not carry out extensive dissemination activities for the first year 
of the component's life, USMES seemed to be used widely among the members 
themselves, and within the school of one principal who is a member of 
the resource team. a five-day workshop was finainbed and held in January 
and February of 1977. Informal indications are that this workshop was 
very succes^sful, and has made the component stronger by providing 
extensive training and setting up Design Labs for a number of sites. 

District D: Members were trained at , the St. Louis (WS) workshop. 
After an initially active period (including a course given by a local 
college during the first year) only two or three teachers continue 
to use it in the district, and "all further teacher support and new 
training seems to have been abcindoned. " 



*An intra-district workshop, given by District B after the close- of 
this study ^ was quite successful. 
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District E: It hias been difficult to gather any information on USMES 
activities in District E, It. is clear, however, that USMES, unnamed,' 
has been used there for some time. 

Present Condition and Prognosis. for Team 1 

The present state of PSMES implementation in thrj area served by Team 1 
iS/ as we have seen, complex- Team 1 has reached more individuals in 
workshops per year than ajiy other team in the study (273 individuals 
per year, as opposed to a study-wide mean of 32 per year, and in 
contrast to the next -most-prolific team. Team 8, which averaged 124 
individuals per year with a team almost three times as large-) . The 
team's "annual return on training" figure (individuals 'trained at 
vorkshops per year per national-workshop-trained team member) is also 
the highes^t of all teams in the study (14.4, as opposed to the study- 
wide mean of 5-0). Thus, Team 1 has clearly been extremely successful. 

The retirement of the team's original leader, the director of the 
department of mathematics, has been a blow to the team, and" the problem 
in obtaining college credit for trainees are presently creating future 
difficulties. However, beginning in Fall 1977, these problems will 
be solved at least temporarily- The department of curriculxm and 
teaching at a local college is instituting a program of inservice 
training of local teachers, for which it is offering credit- This 
program will -be coordinated by the original tecim leader- Thus, 
it appears that the problems currently hi.hdering the efforts of tihe 
team will be alleviated. 



SUMMARY 

In terms of implementation activitiias already carried out. Team 1 
is probably the most successful team in the study- The way in which 
this team has grown within the school system of one of the nation's 
largest metropolitan areas suggests that team development within 
existing hierarchies should be tried elsewhere- 

On the other hand, since the quality and dedication of team leadership 
is very much determined by w^iat sorts of individuals hold various, 
positions in the school system at a particular time, the success of 
the team is not assured by a strong beginning. The fact that the team' 
original leader, after retiring, has taken a position coordinating 
inservice teacher training under the auspices of a local college, a 
position from which he can resxime team leadership, is a stroke of 
good fortune that has saved Team 1 from a potentially embarassing 
leadership vacuxim* 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM # 1 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resourcc-^team is an appropriate mechanism 
tor disseminating and implementing USMHS 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able' to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among t^am 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

■ 7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

' 12. The ream members derive personal satisfaction 
" from being part of the team • 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

: I . The ream teels that rhe USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



("Disagree") 
1 2 



("Agree") 
4 5 




(Poor , 



, Good) 
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*Shading mdicates limits ol' median responses 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TEAM 2: Single District 



Resource Team 2 serves a single school district of alxjut 50,000 people 
in a midwestern suburban area^ The population can be described as 
manageinent--orientedf upper-middle to upper class in soqioeconomic 
status. Racially the population is reported as whiter, with some 
' Vietnamese/ black, Spanish svomame, and Native American individuals. 

This team has been in existence for some time. Five individuals on 
the team were trained in 1974 at the Arlington ('74) national workshop; 
11 other core members have been trained in. other ways. By one account, 
the total nximber of individuals now belonging to the team is very large 
However, team organization presupposes the existence of a much smaller 
steering committee, v^hich is central to the operation of USMES in 
the area. 

Team 2 has been successful in carrying out its goals / and is in all 
respects strong and successful. Responses to the team questionnaire 
are among the most positive in this study (see p. 34); furthermore, 
there was a majority concurrence on every' itCTi in the questionnaire 
(12 out of 12) , so we suspect these results are rather trustworthy. 
The only item on which there was less than the most positive response 
possible was, "There is adequate commxinication between :the team and 
other school personnel." The majority responded "mildly agree." 

Performance in implementation activities is also very good, as the 
reader can see frpm the following table. 



Suimnarz^ of Implementation Activitieis: Team 2 

Type of i^ctivi ty_ No. ^S^Zl^^^^^II^^ 52^r^«.?^^£^f^/^f?^£Z-£ 

Informationals 9 293 22.0 (5th among 14)* 

Workshops ^ 5 136 10.2 (2nd among 14) 

♦Ranking is based on fourteen teams only, because Team 6 personnel 
were not trained through the resource team program. 
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The ninnber of individuals reached in workshops per year per project- 
trained team member is especially large. Actual implementations 
seem quite strong* The team's goals have been met — every building 
in the target district has classes doing USMES. Although sources 
of finamcial sv5>port have weakened somewhat, USMES has made quite a 
successful transition from central to building level in its f\inding 
base. It seems a good sign that "all principals include USMES 
when reporting to long-range plajining citizens committee," 



Some of the more interesting features of the team are the following. 

1. Since the initial goal of reaching all buildings in the district' 
and setting up USMES progrcims has been met, the team has 
begun to work on other goals. Some of these are: 



solving. ^ ' 

• to correlate USMES with local career education objectives 
(a set of options from which district teachers choose 
items cinnually) . 

• to seek support in using USMES for the "high potential" 
student- 

2. The steering committee, which guided the difficult transition 
from district-based funding to building-based funding, 
coordinates efforts to follow up teacher training with 
individual support and g'uidance- 

3. As student enrollment decreases, efforts are being made to 
claim former classroom space for Design Labs. ) 

4. USMES Tonits'are being used as substitutes for regular three- 
mcnth mini-coxirses in the- district. 

5. Joint budget-making for USMES in all schools is being instituted 
(This applies to such things as collectively ordering Tri-Wall, 
allocating release time, etc.) 

6. A number of locally selected instructional materials (such 
as films that -teach skills) are included in the program. 

Obvious factors contributing to the team's success appear to be its 
location (in an affluent school district that gives it support) and 
its leaders, who are skillful and who believe in USMES. Yet Team 2 
has been identified (in the wbrds of our on-site investigator) as 



to interest more teachers in USMES. 



to become involved with secondaiy- school real problem 
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"our only upper-clas.:* success" and it is interesting to speculate why 
this should be, Src ^ ..;^eculation is difficult because it is hard to 
distinguish betwee * c cL>es and symptoms • For example, we might 
suggest that seekir-.* ^ibtaining district- level funding the first 

year was a sound ai.\: ^uccesbful strategy: More sotand, for example, 
than attempting to institute USMES by setting up a single model in 
one building and hoping it would attract interest and f\inding at the.-, 
district level, a strategy many teams adopted. However, it is not 
clear that district-level funding is really a strategy in this case, 
rather than an outcome of prior strategies and conditions unknown 
to us. The explcuiation may simply be that conditions are hospitable 
to USMES in the area. 

Bearing" this caution in mind, we nevertheless believe that the 
following contributed significantly to the success of Team 2. 

1, Unlike many teams in this study, Team 2*s chief implementation 
thrust was carried on by personnel who have district-wide 
authority. 
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The decision-making structure indicated above seems to be 
effective. Throughout the study, it appeatrs that USMES 
proceeds more freely when decision making is carried out 
by a curriculum coordinator rather than by classroom 
teachers or by building administrators. 

»• 

2. The size of the team- seems suited to the task: It is neither 
too small to have broad impact within the school system, 

nor too large and unwieldy • Although the team itself is large, 
its steering committee consists only of tlie initial teeim 
(five people) and representatives from each school implementing 
USMES*. The steering committee is organized effectively: 
It takes advantage of social contacts to disseminate USMES, 
it coordir ates follow-up teacher training, and it has been 
instrumental in seeing that the team s\irvived potentially 
dangerous periods (as, for example, when the sources of 
financial support were changing from the district level 
to the building level). 

3. The team has taken pains to correlate USMES specifically 
with other district programs cind standard curricriliim areas* 
Correlation with district career education objectives has 
made USMES an official (although optional) p^rt of the 
district curriculum. Team members have also correlated 
USMES successfully with math, sciejice, ajid social studies 
(especially basic economics education) in the district, 
which gives substance to the view that USMSS is a legitimate 
approach to teaching in those eireas. 

4. The district leadership appears to agree with the philosophy 
underlying the USMES program. Team leaders noted that "USMES 

was perceived [when instituted] to be consistent with the [current] 
science cind interdisciplinary studies direction of the district, 
which also believed in the ability of students to solve 
real problems. The district liked the idea of developing 
teams, and the philosophy of USMES in teacher training*" 

5. The district is wealthy, and enrollment is dropping. This 
means that Design Lab funding has never been the hopeless 
problem that it has been for many other teams. With a 
reduced need for classrooms, new space for Design Labs may 
become available. 
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SUMMARY 

Team 2 is perhaps the most successful single-district team in this study. 
It has met its original goal (the introduction of USMES into every 
building in the district) an4 is working on new goals, such as adding 
more teachers and expanding the program to include secondary-school 
implementation. 

It is our belief that the success of this team proceeds from favorable 
local conditions r from the fact that USMES is coordinated at the 
curriculum coordinator (rather them classroom teacher) level, and from 
the skillful and energetic work of team members in correlating USMES 
with district curriculum items and programs having prior support. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM # 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals arc . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
tor disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication bet wee fi the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able tu change its dissemina- 
Uon and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement IJSMtS 

10. The team will (contrnuel to function ne\T 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy uorkmg together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction . 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 I . The team feels that, the I'SMES approach to 
leachmg and learning is important 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TEAM 3: Single District + University 



Resource Team 3 is located in an larban area with a population of 
300,000, in the middle western part of the United States. Racially, 
the population is about 20 percent black, 75 percent white, emd 5 
percent Chic5uio and Native American. 

Nine team members were trained at the Santa Cruz ('74) workshop. 
Presently, the team numbers more than 50, if one includes all USMES 
teachers in the area, of whom about six members are very active. The 
team is being aided by a three-year foundation grant/ which pays 
the salary of a full-time coordinator. The grant entails development 
of a secondary-school, real-problem-solving program; consequently/ 
USMES has exp2Lnded from elementary school sites into junior high 
schools, and is expected to be implemented in high schools in the 
near future* 

Team 3 was set xip initially by a supervisor of curriculxjm who wished 
to "make USMES an alternative in elejnentary schools," but whose 
chief concern was staff development. This official was able to secure 
funds with which to foster local USMES programs^ and the first year 
of the team's existence was "very successful.*' Subsequently/ she 
did not supervise the team so closely/ and the absence of her strong 
leadership was felt: "The team did not do everthing they should have 
done. They did not use all the money or release time, and did not 
arrange [to send] representatives to the USMES national convention." 
Thus, after a strong start, USMES suffered a falling off when the team 
leader stepped down from active leadership. 

A second phase in the history of the team began when the team received 
a three-yectr, private foundation grant. Although the grant emphasizes 
secondary- level implementation, in many ways it promotes the continued 
implementation and dissemination of USMES at the elementary school 
level. It is now possible to have a fxUl-time USMES coordinator for 
the team, a change that not only creates strong team leadership bur 
also facilitates such tasks as follow-up of existing implementations. 
Furthermore, the presence of a grant and the 'superstructure of a "project" 
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make it possible for university personnel already associated with the 
team to take more active roles that are better integrated with their 
own career goals. Project administration, project direction, and 
program evalvtation are among the activities in which university 
personnel are noi^r involved. 

While these devsiopments strengthen USMES at present, it is possible 
that increased emphasis on developing a secondary- school program 
may ultimately retard the dissemination and implementation of USMES 
in elementary schools. Xt is also possible that a di m inution of 
funding at the end of the cuirrent grant will find the team hard-pressed 
to carry out vital implementation amd follow-up activities. 

Responses to the team questionnaire (p. 40) give an interesting 
picture of its internal state. Items 3,4,7, and 12 (communication 
among team members; communicatioii between team ajid other school 
personnel; team members' enjoyment in working together; and team 
members' personal satisfaction) elicit rather weak responses, 
relative to the other teams in the study. These responses suggest 
a team that is quite effective but, in contrast to other teams, 
only moderately pleasant to work on. This may reflect the recent 
shifts, of power that were noted by our outside observer: Power seems 
to have shifted from the curriculum supervisor to individual teachers, 
then, with the start of the foundation grant, to a USMES coordinator 
and project/grant administrators. 

Other signs are quite positive. The organizational structure supporting 
USMES appears well adapted to the local district, as the following 
diagram suggests. 

TEAM 3 
DEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 
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Funds are made available at the central admi^iistration level (where 
the power to allocate frnids in fact resides)/ and overall program 
gocils for the district. are decided by the curriculum coordinator. 
Classroom teachers/ who have the most complete knowledge of the program 
as it develops locally, cind whose positive siipport of the program 
is essential for its siirvival, have control over program implCTientation- 
One problem has been a negative reaction from some teachers "to 
imposition of programs from central office," but this opposition has 
been overcome more or less by "working on a school-by-school basis." 

The implementation/dissemination -record of the team is very good. 



Sixatmary of ^Implementation Actlviti^JS f Team .3 . 

r 

Type of Activity JIo. Indiv^ Reached Indlv. -^Q^P^l^ffg^^ggT-^ 

Informationals 57 912 (1st among- 14) 35.8 (3rd among 14) 

Workshops 3 157 6.2 (6th 'among i4) 



In general/ Team 3 seems to respond to its problems in an effective 

manner. Budget cuts are a problem for the team/ as for other teams. 

However, the team's success in secxiring foundation funding- has off set 

this/ at least for the moment. Lar^e class size is cited as a problem'/' 

yet proposed measures for ameliorating the problem — use of parent 

voliinteers/ offering several challenges in each class — represent 

a reasonable attempt to deal with this difficulty. A concern expressed 

by district personnel/ that the program • might become too diffuse, 

is being addressed. The team is emphasizing "skills sessions /" and is 

showing empirically the effectiveness of USMES in connection with 

economics education (Ellis and Glenn, 1977) . 



SUMMARY _ ^ _ . _ _ .. 1 - 

Team 3 got off to a strong start because it was introduced by .a 
district-level official to meet a perceived need in the district: 
Staff development. When this official withdrew froffi active leadership, 
the team suffered a leadership vacuum. " . 

More recently^ the team has been strengthened by a three^year grant/ 
which emphasizes the development of a secondary-level/ real-problem- 
solving program. Since this grant has provided team leadership in 
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the form of a full-time coordinator and project/grant administrators, 
and has led to . the productive study of the program by university 
personnel/ it must be regarded/ in the main/ as a good development 
for the team. However/ there are potential dcingers In such a grant — 
collapse of the program when grant fxmding disappears; weakening of 
the elementary school emphasis by the secondciry-level development 
effort — that may ultimately do the team some harm. 

The immediate- survival and short-term growth of the team is ' certain. 
Long--range prospects appear favorable, but further developments will 
be required to ensure the continuation of the program. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM # 3 



".TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT • 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
. goals are . . . realistic 

' 2. The resource team is an -appropriate mechanism 
fur disseminating and implementing USMHS 

4, There is adequate communication between the 
team and other scimol personncF 

5, The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
Activities 

9, The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The ream will [continue] to function next 
vear 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

. 3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6, The team effectively utili/es the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7, The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The ream members derive personal satisfaction 
Us^xw being part o\ tiie team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1. Tlie team feels that the I'SMFS approach to 
teaching and learning is important 




(Poor , 



, Good) 
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*Shading indicates tinutvof nicdi.jn responses 
t'or all the teams in the stud> 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TERM 4: Multiple Districts + University 



ERIC 



Team 4 searves a very large metropolitan area, about two million people, 
and the surroimding rural ajid suburban territory, which covers 
four adjacent counties. The team is also involved in a more limited 
way in other neighboring counties. According to the statements of 
the three team leaders, all socioeconomic classes, races, and types 
of community are foiind within this area. - _ 

The history of the team is not simple. It was first conceived as a 
single district team with university involv^ent. To start the team, 
some members attended the East Lansing ('73) workshop. Siibsequently, 
another single district team was conceived, and resource team members 
were trained at Santa Cruz ("74). Finally, a regional team was 
instituted through the St. Louis ('75.) regional te&n workshop. The 
USMES central staff has attempted recently to unify these parts into 
a, single greater-metropolitan structure, but it is doubtful that 
these efforts have met with success. 

Portions of the team have carried out a. rather massive and successful 
implementation and dissemination program in the past. The record is 
quite good, as the table below indicates. 



Smamary of Implementation Aatlv^ltieSr Team 4 ^ ^ 

Type of Activity No. Indlv. Reached ^2^^£j._?f££^f^/^f5*f£l^ 



Informationals 2.4 
Workshops 5 



879 (3rd Of 14) 
158 (3rd Of 'l4) 



12.3 (10th of 14) 
2.2 (11th of. 14) 
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However, during 1976-77 only one implementation activity was reported , 
and tha,t was an information meeting. Team meetings are not ta3cing 
place ciirrently, even within the rather limited circles of the original 
teams. -An investigator who visited Team 4 thinks it is "unlikely 
that USMES will survive in .the area unless something is done to support 
teachers who have already been trained and efforts are made to do 
fxorther training." 

The attitudes of individual team members reinforce this picture of 
' balancing strengths and weaknesses in the state of the team* 



Majority- Concurrence Items, Team 4 

Item _ t 

The resource team is an appropriate .STRONGLY AGREE 

mechanism for disseminating and 

implementing USMES. .... 

The team members don't enjoy working STRONGLY DISAGREE 

together. 

The team effectively utilizes the MILDLY AGREE c 

district resources to disseminate 

and implement USMES. " ' . 

The team feels that the USMES approach STRONGLY AGREE 

to teaching and learning is important.' 

The team members derive personal - STRONGLY AGREE 

satisfaction from being part of 
the team 

Team members are generally quite positive in their responses. 
However r unlike most teams, the majority did not agree that "the 
team will continue to function next year. / 

\ _ . 

An investigator who visited the team fovmd "enthusiasm still high" 
and USMES still very much alive among teachers in certain isolated^ 
locations. Our view is that the strength of USMES in the area- derives 
from' two sources. There are a great many' "survivors" from the effective, 
numerous, and well-funded workshops held in the area in previous years. 
Individuals who attended these workshops, although they have not 
received any recent support from the team, are still doing well, in cases 
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where their schools are hospitable to USMES. Second, team members ■ 
located in one very strong school are still using USMES, ahd this 
school has the potential to have a significant effect on nearby 
schools' if active support from the principal is forthcoming. 

It is not altogether clear what has led the team into this rather 
xaniisjial situation, but the following hypotheses are suggested. 

I 

1. At least two of the three team components were evolved 
originally "with money in mind."- That is, they were extremely 
successful in sectoring NSF funding for implementation 
activities at aji early stage, and they believed funding 

would continue to be available. Further, there was a relatively 
large amoxint of USMES central staff implementation activity 
in the region early in the project. As a result, the. team 
components did not require the internal organization other 
teams have needed in order to establish local implementations 
of USMES. Now that outside funds have to some extent "dried 
up," the team is not well prepared to support local, implemen- 
tation activity. 

2. The present "official" stzructure, of the team is very different 
from the structure xander which it functioned in the past. 

The current structure treats as a single entity a group that 
has never met en masse. Indeed, team members^ when asked 
if they anticipated changes in structure for the team in 
the future, observed that "there is no structure and no 
point in any structure, unless there is a need to get together 
for a workshop." The components of the team 'do not correspond 
to its de facto sub-divisions: That is, the so--called 
university component is actually split between two of the 
original teams, and the team has, according to its members, 
"never centralized through the local university." 

It is tempting to suggest that inappropriate efforts on the 

part~o'f~thie~eentra'l~o:ffxce^tcr^^ T" 

source of the team's current organizational problems. However, 
this -seems less than satisfactory as an explanation^ since 
the team is now behaving as if no consolidation attempts 
have been made at all- Rather, we t^nk that the team was not 
given a motive for consolidating itself early enough in its 
history, and that it cauinot now do so. 

Current needs of the team appear less compatible with those 
of its leaders than was true at an earlier stage. Two of 
the three leaders are diversity academics. Although these 
leaders wish to discharge their responsibilities to the project 
in an honorable fashion, the professional rewards are almost 
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certainly greater for riiiining large workshops such as those of 
two and three years ago than for providing the follow-up support 
to teachers that perhaps is now necessary. This situation 
appears to , retard the activity of the team. 

This last hypothesis is sx^pported by an on-site investigator who 
writes^ •*! feel that a team coordinator or coordinating cx>xmcil, 
which wotiLd include members of all three components in addition to 
the present leaders, would very likely begin to make things happen...." 
We believe that the thrust underlying this observation is not that 
the present leaders are unskilled (since they were extremely effective 
at an earlier stage) but that their own career interests do not mesh 
very closely with the current needs of the team. Our on— site in- 
vestigator suggests "hiring a coordinator on a full- or part-time 
basis (as Team 3 has done), so that something might begin to happen." 
Setting 1:5) an USMES "council" Clike that described in our discussion 
of Team S) , might also be a good adaptive change for Team 4. 



Team 4 has strength but no organization. Due to. an early history 
of well-funded workshops and a number of structural pecularities 
within the team, true consolidation has never taken place. Unless 
this consolidation occurs, it is oxir belief that the team, and the 
use of USMES outside the team, will not survive very long. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM # 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. , The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 

for disseminating and implementing USMHS 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The teajn is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs cTf the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturba^B^^ team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utili7,es the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

^ 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team m embers . . . enjoy wJrking toget her 



12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part t>f the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1. The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



("Disagree") ("Agree*') 
1 2 3 4 5 




(Poor 



Good) 
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•Shading indicates limits of median rcsptviscs 
for all the teams in the study 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TEAM 5i Sin<yle District 



Team 5 is contained in a single school within an upper-middle-class 
staburban .school district in one of the middle Atlantic states. The 
total population served is about 7^000. The students are 99 percent 
^white and 1 percent black. The school is recognized as a model school, 
in that it has a reputation locally for innovative developments. As 
team members noted in a recent interview, the original implementation 
of USMES at the school, following the Arlington (' 74) workshop, 
was facilitated by. a "then-current educational philosophy," by 
"help from parents," by the availability of materials from a games 
resoTorce center, and by the recognized innovative character of the 
school itself. Conditions were favorable to USMES, and "allowed 
teachers to experiemnt." More recent contacts between the team and 
its environment have not been as positive as these beginnings would 
suggrest. 

A reasonably large niamber of persons have been reached {232 individuals, 
according to our records) in 19 information meetings, b^at no new 
USMES implementations have appeared in the district. Only the school 
at which Team 5 is located has any current USMES activity. No 
workshops have been held for personnel outside the host school since 
the creation of the team. At a recent interview, the idea, of disseminating 
cind implementing USMES outside the school struck team members as a 
^ novel idea! Howe^/er ~^ entTiusiaCTu 

Team 5 has some serious problems. Although some of the teachers on 
the team are actively doing USMES with their own classes, the host 
school's innovative posture may soon change. The school principal 
is contemplating a number of measures to "tighten up" the school, a 
move that appears in part to be a response to parental pressure to 
concentrate. on basic skills. Since the teachers at the school^ appear 
to be strongly devoted to innovative teaching, a rather serious conflict 
between administration and faculty has arisen, which threatens to 
disrr?5t the school in a way that might destroy the USMES program there. 
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The internal workings of the team have been far from ideal. Of the 
team members trained at a national uSMES workshop, only the present— 
.team leader continues to be active. Some teachers have left the school, 
others have left the tecim because of conflicts. " The present team leader 
is a regular class-room teacher in the school- Althoxjgh respected 
by the team members, this leader notes- that it is "really difficult 
to influence teacher behavior," with no real authority. 

Given these conditions — only one original team member and lack of 
administrative support — it is impressive that Team 5 even exists. ^ 
The present leader deserves credit for training, locally, a whole - 
new tecun when the nationally- trained team dissolved. 

Indeed, the team seems tc be a rallying point for the stirvival of 
the school as an innovative institution. It is actively engaged 
in the struggle to maintain the school's innovative posture, by 
endeavoring to convince parents and the principal tiat order ccin 
be maintained without total reorganization. To this end a two-tiered 
USMES program has been instituted. On one level, - regular USMES 
classroom challenges are carried out by individual teachers. On 
another, challenges directly motivated by the principal's threatened 
change in policy are pursued hy the school at large. Students are 
working on problems relating to discipline, safety, and playgroxind 
use. 

The attitudes of the team members, as reflected in the majority- 
concurrence items on the team questionnaire, are typical of small, 
nonprolif era ting teams in this study. 



Majority-Concurrence Items, Teetm 5 

Item _ ' 



The resource team is an appropriate MILDLY AGREE 

mechansim for disseminating and 
implementing USMES- 

There is adequate .communication STRONGLY AGREE 

among team members. 

The team effectively utilizes the STRONGLY AGREE 

strengths of the members to 
achieve its goals. 



The team members don't enjoy 
working together. 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 
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Kajoritg^Concurrence Items, Team 5 continaed 

Ttezn 5£2£22£^- 



The team effectively utilizes the MIIDLY AGREE 

district reso^irces to disseminate 
and implement USMES. 

The team feels that the USMES STRONGLY AGREE 

approach to teaching and 
learning is important. 

The team members derive personal MILDLY AGREE 

satisfaction from being paxt 
of the team. 



Given its circumstcinces f the team is vulnerable to accidents. A 
single event such as a "crackdown" at the host school could "shoot 
the team out f rem under its members r " no matter how skillful or 
dedicated they are. Its implementation base is vulnerable. Even 
a small/ one-district teamr if it is able to spread USMES to neighboring 
schools (see Team 2) is quite secure by comparison with a nonpro- 
liferating team. On the other hctnd, the team is quite resistant to 
conditions under which a large team would simply wither/ such as 
lack of funding or adequate organization and structure. Team 5 
seems to have survived one very difficult time/ and is taking strong 
action toward surviving another. 

An interesting question is whether, af cer a period of dormancy (from 
the point of view of spreading USMES implementations) / a team such as 
this one can begin to function more broadly to bring USMES to the 
schools aroxind it. Unfortimately/ a number of issues frustrate our 
to pre dict wha t will happen. . 

1. It is not clear/ for exaimple/ whether the role of the host, 
school as an innovative school withiji the district will be an 
asset or a liability. Will other schools be inclined to 
adopt USMES because it comes from a leader in the district/ 
or will they shun USI-IES because they associate it with what 
they may regard as the innovative excesses of an earlier 
period? Will they regard USMES as an activity appropriate 
only to innovative schools? 

2. • Internally, it is not clear whether the host school's history 

of innovation will be practically advsmtageous to USMES' (foster 
it) or disadvantageous to it (lead to its being purged along 
with other new curriculum methods in a "back-to-basics" con- 
solidation) . The results of the two-tiered program may prove 
significant. 
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3. If the program helps to restore order in the school ^ USMES 
might emerge as the ally of those who want to preserve. or 
strengthen certain standards in the school as well as those 
who want the freedom to try experimental programs* If \ 
this should happen ^ the host school's implementation of XJSMES 
would be strongly vested with' approval from both side's^ apd 
USMES might be perceived by other schools as a solution to 
the poleurizing .tendencies of "back-to-basics" concerns and 
innovation. However, one should not assxime that this development 
would be entirely desirable (see Team 10, where a social 
development of USMES has been carried forward with great 
functional success, but perhaps at ,the" cost of mutating USMES 
into something more like an administrative method than a 
curriculum philosophy) . ,^ 

4. It is too soon to know whether the present team will be ^ 
particularly effective because members axe trained locally 
and are self-motivated, or whether their lack of central' 
office workshop training will prove a liability. 

5. The team leader appears so far to be able to motivate team 
members to provide follow-up training and generally to hold/ 
the team together in a difficult situation. Whether this 
will be adequate support over time is not certain. The 
team leader, a classroom teacher, is likely to encounter 
difficulties arising from her -lack of formal authority over 
other teachers, and from the tenuous structure of her 
relationship with individuals higher in the school district 
hierarchy. 

6. Another reason it is difficult to predict this team's future 

is that the role of the school"principal is unclear. Initially/ 
he "thought USMES was the type of program that would fit 
well into the school." Recently, however, team members feel, 
he has wi^b?i4rawn support- The principal is on a leave of 
absence this year. If, on his ret^jorn, he is impressed by 
the teachers' artempts to bring greater order to the school 
• through USMES, he may come to see USMES as an ally in a 
difficult situation. 

7. Finally, it is not clear what will motivate new team members 
to participate actively in a dissemination/ implementation 
program in the future. While team members sounded interested 
in the idea of spreading USMES to other schools, goals of 
dissemination and implementation have not been highlighted 

by the leader. It is not clear where the incentive for broader 
implementation would ccane from. 
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SUMMARY 

Team 5 is small and hardy. It has been completely reformed by. 
the ^ctive and energetic team leader, using imtrained personnel. 
Its stirvival is in doubt, due to local problems that are not directly 
associated with USMES per se. 

If the team siirvives, it may emerge from' its present phase of 
dormancy and spread USMES in its district or surroxmding districts. 
Hitherto the team has not done so- It now consists only of the* USMES 
teachers of a single innovative school and lacks the district-level 
support that would facilitate proliferation. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team'* 



TEAM # 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation, 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource leam is an appropriate mechanism 
tor disseihinating and implementing USMHS 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The teain is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9, The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team eft'ectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
leaching and learning is important 



("Disagree") 

1 



Agree'') 
4 5 




fPoor 



, Good) 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER 
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Note: W = Winter (Jan, Feb, Mar, Apr).S = Summer (May, Jun, Jul, Aug): 
F = Fall (Sep, Oct. Nov, Dec). 
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[nformational Participants 
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RESOURCE TEAM 6: Multiple District + 
Intermediate Agency + University 



To even a greater extent than Team. 1, Team 6 represents a method for 
implementing USMES by developing a symbiotic relationship with an 
existing program. In the case of Team '6, that program is a state- 
wide program called Technology for Children ("T4C") • The fxinction 
of USMES in this collaboration is to "aid T4C teachers' with problem- 
solving .approaches,, "cmd to function as the focus for a second 
Technology for Children graduate; in-service college course.'* 

The prospective implementation site for Team 6 is an entire state 
in the northeastern. United States with a population of several million. 
More than any other teams in this study. Team. 6 is conceived- not 
as an entity for training USMES teachers, but as a superordinate 
entity designed to form and support loceuL teams within the area it 
serves. Foiar teams, corresponding to and administered by four separate 
educational improvement centers under the State Department of Education 
have been formed. Since Team 6 is serving the needs of an established 
statewide organization, T4C, and is taking advantage of that program's 
association with the educational improvement centers, it has been 
able to initiate local USMES implementations very quickly- 

History 

After preliminary discussions held in the fall and winter of 1975 
with the T4C's advisory council and USMES Central Staff, 28 
teachers and their schools volxinteered to a four month trial 
implementation- This period followed a two-^ay orientation work- 
shop. Two experienced developmental USMES teachers conducted the 
two-day orientation with the aid of college staff from a nearby 
state and USMES Central Staff, The two experienced USMES devel- 
opmental teachers then f ollowed-up on the workshop by visiting the 
trial implementation teachers once a month for four months- A 
third experienced USMES teacher joined in the follow-up meetings. 
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At the conclusion of the trial experience participants very 
favorably recommended the continuation and expansion of the 
joint T4C-'USMES partnership. 

A two-week summer Resource Team Workshop provided the next devel- 
opment. At this timer the nucleus of state resoxarce teams focused 
on the workshop. Twenty-two teachers/administrators ^ college staff 
az^d Education Improvement Center staff came together. The three 
USMES developmental teachers led this workshop with the aid and 
support of the T4C staff. 

The implementation of USMES has been aided by a state mandate ^ the 
"thorough and efficient education" law, which directs schools to 
make problem solving a major "process goeJ.." The State Depcirtment 
of Education is awcire that one way to heed this mcindate at the 
elementary school level in a very direct way is by promoting the 
combined T4C cind USMES effort. Of courser developments ailong 
these lines depend on future interpretation of the intent of this 
law* - 

Present Circumstances 

Of the four local teams initially set up by Team 6^ only one is 
judged by our on-site investigator to be strong enough to continue 
its activities if support from the statewide T4C progrcim should cease. 
This team, however^ has set up a dissemination and implementation 
program that is carried out on a regular basis and employs the 
facilities of its local education improvement center. This success- 
ful local team is nowr according to our on-site investigator r capadDle 
of giving significant help to the other teams set up by Team 6. 

This local team employs quite a systematic approach to implementation 
and dissemination that is somewhat different from any other in- this 
study. Initial contact is made through one of two possible types 
of dissemination activities: 

o A two-hour "Awareness Workshipr" at which USMES is discussed^ 
usually along with some other issue of current concemr such 
as USMES and basic skills r USMES and humanistic education r ^etc; 

o A foxir-hour "Involvement Workshop r" in which hands-on expc^rience 
is provided.' In general , time considerations determine- which 
of these two approaches will be employed. 

Participants in both of these dissemination. .activities are later given 
the option of participating in a summer workship of one week duration f 
which offers much fuller . training in T4C/USMES teaching and classroom 
curriculim organization and techniques. One interesting feature of 
this training is that it introduces the notion of USMES "mini-challenges." 
The concept tanderlying the mini-challenge is that both students and 
teachers can become comfortcible mors easily with the idea of USMES, if 
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they know their first experience will be a short, easy, trial challenge. 
This is an interesting departure from the basic concept of USMES teacher 
training and classroom use held by most central staff personnel • 
Nevertheless, some staff members, including the on-site investigator 
for Team 6, think it may be a sound mechemism that can lead to involve- 
ment in challenges of longer duration. 

The remaining three teams arc expected to become operational with more 
people available from the work of the on-going team. Presently, however, 
they depend to some extent on the continued assistance of Team 6, de- 
livered through the statewide T4C program. This statewide program is 
funded emnually, but since funds have now been committed to support it 
through 1977-78, it appears that these three local teams will survive. 

SUMMARY 

Team 6 if> an entity for creating cind nourishing local resource teams. 
It was formed, not by team training at an USMES national workshop, but 
by collciboration and discussion among state officials, local USMES 
development teachers, and USMES Central Staff personnel. The form of 
implementation represented by this team — symbiosis with an existing 
statewide education program — has been quite effective in spreading 
USMES over a large cirea in a short time. 

Although the future of Team 6 may be limited by having a close relation- 
ship with an annually-funded statewide program, the local resoxirce teams 
set up by Team 6 may, in some cases, be strong enough to continue 
their implementation efforts indefinitely with local resources. It 
is hoped that as many local teams as possible will achieve self- 
sufficiency, in case state-level support is withdrawn after 1977-78, 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TEAM 7: Single District + University 



Team 7 serves a middle western urban area of average socioeconomic 
status. Racially the population mix is 85 percent white, 12 percent 
black cind 3 percent oriental. Native American, and Chicano. The 
population of the area is about 280,000. 

Most of the team members were trained at the Arlington ('74) national 
workshop; some additional members were trained locally. The following 
table shows the team's implementation activities. 



Sunmar^ of Implementation Activities ^ Team 7 

Type of Activity^ No. _ Indiv^^Reached iQ^iZi^^SB^EZ^E 

Informationals 3 . 57 (15th of 15) 2.6 (14th of 14) 

Workshops 2 110 (6th of 15) 5.1 (7th of 14) 

Follow-up 4 410 ( FoCTal nonclassroom activities) 

activities 



The team's early record was quite good, but it is presently in .poor 
condition. ^ This state of affairs is reflected in responses to the^ 
team questionnaire. Ma j or ity- concurrence response to the proposition, 
"The team effectively utilizes the strengths of the members to achieve 
its- goals," was "mildly disagree"; to the proposition, "The team 
effectively utilizes the district resources to disseminate and 
implement USMES," the majority again disagreed mildly. Study-wide, 
more than 80 percent of all individual responses to these propositions 
are more fa\-orable than these- Furthermore, of the seven team members, 
four members responded to the proposition. "The team will cease to 
function next year," with indecision, and two members agreed with the 
proposition. This represents the most negative whole- team response to 
this item in the study- 
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When asked what personal satisfaction they derive from the program^ 
respondents voiced frustration. Typical answers were: "Frustrated 
because it is not being accepted as it should have been." "Frustrating 
more than rewarding." "Frustration has resulted because there xs not 
more done." 

Te^un 7 has no present plans for dLmplementation activities. Our 
investigator reports that there is little USMES presently going on 
in the area, and agrees that "Team 7 is in real trouble." 

The reasons why the team is not presently successful are conff>lex. 
central office personnel have veirious views on the sxabject, but in 
general they speak of present difficulties in terms of complex 
leadership problems. Some of the hypotheses are: 

• The team leader , a member of the school administration, although 
active early in the program, has largely abandoned active promotion 
of USMES, but does not wish to relinquish leadership . 

• The team leader does not have time to promote the program 
actively indefinitely, but no one else wishes to assume leadership, 
now that the team leader has been credited' with the early success 
of the program. 

• The team leader was so successful in promoting ^USMES eaorly in 
the program that she exhausted her usefulness to the project 
by her personal success, since she is now too busy to be very 
active in managing the team. 

Team personnel offer other explanations: 

• There has been inadequate contact between university and other 
team personnel. 

• There have been too few team meetings. 

• The original team included a number of people who were not 
really interested in USMES; this was because seme of the personnel 
who would have been interested were not available to attend the 
national workshop, and substitutes had to be found. More than 
half of the original team (according to one estimate) found the 
USMES philosophy inconsistent with their own, style of teaching. 

• "Back-to-basics" pressures in the district detracts from USMES. 

■ « 

• Past efforts at training large numbers of people who were not • 
necessarily interested have produced diminishing returns. 
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• Teachers have been "over-inserviced" in all kinds of curricula 
matters. 

• "The hard thing about 'this curriculum is the unwillingness 

of teetm members and teachers in the district to be risk tcikers." 

• "The ceam needs to determine whether USMES can work under its 
present structure." 

• "There is no advocate for USMES in the district," (Note: The 
team leader works in the district office.) 

• "Teachers who came to the local workshops lacked a full under- 
standing of what they were being trained for." 

• "It's hard to stock and maintain the Design Lab." 

• ."USMES does not meet with some r^rople*s preconceived ideas-" 

• "USMES cannot compete with the current record keeping that 
teachers must do now." 

• "For some reason, teachers do not attempt more than one challenge 

To understand what has done wrong, it may be profitable to consider 
some of these items singly. 

• Inadequate Contact Between University and Other Personnel: 
This is correct, but it is not clear that contact among the non 
university parts of the team was adequate either. In factf 

the university and the district did collaborate effectively on a 
large workshop, and the university seems to have been effective 
in giving course exposure to USMES. 

• Initial Team Consisted of Members not Really Interested in USMES: 
This problem is mentioned by three of the 15 teams in the study, 
and we believe it arises unavoidably when team members to be 
trained at national workshops are selected locally. If more 
than half of the original team was at odds with the "USMES 
philosophy" before and after the workshop, this fact alone 
could account for the team's failure, despite able and active 
early leadership. 

• Past Efforts at Training Large Numbers of People Who Were not 
Necessarily Interested Have Produced Diminishing Returns: 
Conceivably there can be such a thing as too much funding for 
the good of a team; this may have been the case with Team 7 at 

an early stage.- However, the results most likely would have been 
less negative if more ream members who served as workshop staff 
had been sympathetic to USMES. 
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• Teachers Have Been Over-^Inser viced in All Kinds of Curriculum 
Matters: This may indicate that teachers who were not really 
interested were trained. We are not inclined to view this as 
an independent factor contributing to the probleirs experienced 
by Team 7, since it applies eqxially, within broad limits, to 
all the teams in this study. 

• Team Menibers and Teachers Within the District Are Unwilling' to 
Be Risk Takers: It is possible that the professional climate 

in the area discourages risk taking to a significant extent. If 
this is the case, it may be an important factor in the fail\ire 
of Team 7. 

There Is No Advocate for USMES in the District: This comment 
is almost certainly not directed to any issues involving the 
formal makeup of the team; it i^s, we suspect, bettei understood 
as an expression of disaffection with present team leadership. 

• Jt's Hard to Stock and Maintain the Design Lab: We are inclined 
to regard this as a symptom of trouble rather than a cause of 
difficulty; even quite successful implementations of USMES 
frequently do without adequate Design Lab support. 

• USMES Cannot Compete with the Current Record Keeping That 
Teachers Must Do Now: This issue, we suspect, may be very 
important. If it is impractical for teachers n^both to use the 
USMES program and to meet their record-?. . " Ing obligations for 
the district, USMES cannot survive. 

• For Some Reason, Teachers Do Not Attempt More Than One Challenge^ 
This is an interesting observation, which might be explained in 
several ways. Failure to do more than one challenge might be 
attributed to weakness i::: the follow-up activities of the . 
resource team. 7hi.-: is plausible; although the number of formal 
follow-up meetings was large, these activities were not carried 
out in the classroom. Another explanation may be that the program 
is perhaps impractical* for teachers in the district, as suggested 
by the previous point, because it is difficult to meet existing 
reporting requirements while employing USMES in the classroom. 
This seems quite possi> Or the reason may be that the program 
as conveyed by Team 7 x .xOt a good program or that the program 
was not conveyed clearly in the workshops. It ?s impossible 

' to confirm (or refute) this idea directly, but it is corroborated 
by indications that team personnel were not sold on USMES, and 
that local workshop training *was shallow and unsatisfactory. 
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We believe that the implementation is not well adapted to the decision- 
making structure of the district. Consider the team-produced decision- ^ 
making matrix shown below. 

TEAM 7 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X= USMES 

O = Other Successful Prograin 
in ihe area 



GOVERNING PROCESS; 



DETtRMININC; GOALS 

frrtahltshtnjc nr rrrngn'-'trrg 
ulltnuti' ffhfi'rttvrsf 

PLANNING 

tSftring forth means 

to accomplish obffcttvesj 

PROGRAMMLNG 

(d^ltrnttntn^ specific 
acttviJiet) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(fincnciai a^d hu mjn rrtnurcrs 

JMPLEMh.NTLNG 



EVALUATING 

fapprai vnjc whar tx 



PRIME MOVERS; 



.^^^ .,X>' ..<.^ 



c--- 



^i>* ,0*^' 

C^^^ C^-" 
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xo 












0 




X 




0 




X 
















xo 








0 




X 



In our opinion, the contrast between USMES and the other prograin shown 
in the matrix is significant. The other program allows for programming 
and evaluation at the curriculum specialist level and allocating 
resources at the school board level. Presumably , because curriculum 
specialists have a stake in the success of that program, they are 
strongly motivated to secure funding at the school board level. With 
USMES r programming and evaluation is done at the classroom teacher level; 
this leaves the curriculum specialists with weaker motives to promote 
USMES before the school board; and, as it happens, funds are not 
allocated for USMES under Team 7 above the curriculum specialist level. 

Thus, curriculum specialists must find "leftover" resources for USMES, 
a program in which they are involved to 5 relatively small degree. 
This is obviously a poor formula for the success of USMES. Possibly 
this rather poor adaptation with the local school system was allowed 
to arise early in the history of the team because such an adaptation 
was not poor when outside funds (such as NSF or USMES project funds) 
were available- 
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SUtWMX 

Iteaxn 7 is in trouble by all accounts. Its continued survival is in 
doubt. We are inclined tentatively to suggest the following reasons 
for this current bad sitxaation: 

• The present team leader is unable to devote much time to the team, 
but cannot or does not wish to allow someone else to assume leader- 
ship. 

• The original team included many members who were inactive because 
they did not believe in USMES. 

• The district*^ professional climate and its reporting requirements 
for individual teachers may make the use of USMES relatively 
impractical from a professional point of view. 



• Workshop training has not been sufficiently selective in choosing 
genuinely interested pcirticipants* 
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TEAM QUESTIONS .MRE: Median respor.se for team* 



TEAM ^ 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 



\. The team's dissemination and imple'mentutJpn 
goals a-e . . . realistiv: 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseinina;ing and implementing USMHS 

4. There is udequaie communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problerrs with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

P. The team effectively utilizes the district 

rescxirces to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team wil! [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The" team members . . . enjoy working together 

1 2. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

I 1. The team feels that the USMES appro:.ch to 
teachmg and learning is important 
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, Good) 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TEAM 8: Single District 



The area served by Team 8 is a large metropolitan district;;; with a'" 
population of about three million, divided into smaller administrative 
eoreas. The total range of schools served by the team is ve^ wide, 
encompassing all racial groups and socioeconomic conditions. 

The team has a. long history. The earliest implementation activity 
took place in July 1973. Parts of the team were trained at East 
Lansing ('73), Santa Cruz ('74), and St. Louis (WS). The total 
number of members trained at national workshops — 51~ls more than twice 
the number in any other team in this study. 

The team now consists of an "USMES professional group/' a steering 
groupr and several other active members. In all, there are about 15 
active members. 

Team 8 has achieved only moderate sxiccess among the teams in this 
study. Although the total number of workshops and informational 
meetings is very large, the ratio of individuals reached to nationally- 
trained team members (the return on the "investment") is smaller than- 
the ratio for most teams. 



Smtmary of Implementation Activities, Team 8 

Ttij^e of Activitii No. J2^rs^/^?£2?^£I^£ 

informationals 25 608 (4th of 15) 3. 3 (13th of 14) 

Workshops 18 445 {1st of 15) 2.4 (10th of 14) 
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It appears that the team members themselves are. active and able. 
The internal health of the team also appears to be quite good. 
Team members recently made a very positive impression on omt site 
investigator, who reports their "enthusiasm and promise for success.'* 

Some of the contrast between the team's promise and its rather 
equivocal success in dealing with its environment is displayed in the 
majority-concurrence items of the recently administered team 
questionnaire. 



Majority-Concurrence Items r Team 8 
Item 



Response 



The team members don't enjoy working 
together. 

The team is able to cope with unantici- 
pated problems with mindLmum 
disturbance to team activities. 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



CAN'T DECIDE 



The team effectively utilizes the district MILDLY AGREE 
resources to disseminate and implement * 
USMES. 



The team will cease to function next 
year. 

The team feels that the USI4ES approach 
to teaching and learning is- — 
important. 

The team members derive personal 

satisfaction from being part 
of the team. 



U 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE* 



STRONGLY AGREE* 



As these results show^ the teajn members are very pleased with the 
team and with USMES- However, they are not impressed by the team's 
ability to cope "with unanticipated problems" (75 percent of all 
respondents, study-wide ^ were more positive on this issue than the 



♦Indicates unanimous response 
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majority of Team 8) . Likewise, while individuals study-wide strongly 
disagreed with the propositiorir "The team's dissemination and implemen- 
tation goals are unrealistic" r a majority of Team 8 did not share 
this view. And whereas individuals study-wide agreed that "The 
resoxorce team is an appropriate mechanism for disseminating and 
in?) lamenting USMES," this was not the majority view of Team S. 

In interviews, team members repeatedly made Cwirsients to oxxr investigator 
such as, "The team feels it has not been very effective in meeting 
its goals." 

Team members are dissatisfied with the local s^-C^ort: the team receives. 
They cite "lack of administration support" and "lack of motivation 
at the area and district level" as significant obstacles to their 
effprts. Yet they do not claim that the professional or political 
climate of the district is generally inhospitable to USMES <as it 
is, we suspect, in the case of Team 7) . Rather, they 
maintain that the district fails to- give consistent and coherent 
support: "The district grants adequate support, but there seems to 
be little interest at the central area to support the program on an 
ongoing basis* Interest is sporadic." 

Furthermore, ^ " lack of [USMES] central office s\,"^port" is cited several 
times as a problem. 

We suspect that all of these symptoms devolve from a single circumstance 
rhat has always been recognized by the team and by -the USMES central 
staff as an impediment to the growth and success of the team: The 
siabdivided structure of the very large school district in which Team 8 
is located. 

This district is composed of administrative areas. These areas are 
significant from the standpoint of USMES implementation, because one 
cannot cross area boundaries when inviting teachers tc attend workshops. 
This does not mean teachers are .forbidden to attend a workshop 
sponsored in another area; however, release time and salary credits 
are not made available except for workshops held in the ^teachers • own 
area. The typical response of an area administrator to a request to 
attend a workshop in another area might be paraphrased, "Very good, 
but instead let's have a workshop of our own." 

Thus, implementation is not only more difficult than it would be if 
the district were an administrative unit, but also more difficult 
than if Team 8 were a regional team serving a number of different 
districts, because workshops could then be held on "neutral" 
administrative territory. 
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One way the USMES project has attempted to deal with the problem of 
areas is to train a very large number of team members. The cost of 
training 51 members was very great, but this measure was seen by ^ 
USMES central staff as necessary in order to place team members in 
as many areas as possible - 

Another consequence of .the area problem, indirect but qtiite serious, v 
is the lack of a local coordinator haying authority over more t^an i 
one area- The USMES central staff was virtually forced to undertake 
a leadership role in coordinating the functions of the separate fragments 
of the team, despite the presence of competent local personnel. The 
role played by the USMES central staff has led Team 8 into a sort of ^ 
dep' ndency on "Boston," and presxamably accounts for the current feelings 
of "lack of central office support," now that direct, on-site, 
assistance is no longer possible- One might suggest tiiat a "welfare 
mentality" has arisen induced by excessive (although neressary) 
central staff involvement- 

Another consequence that might, at least hypothetically , .l>e attributed 
to the cellular administrative structure of the district is the 
difficulty USMES has had in finding a real partisan in the district 
administration- It might be argued that the only type of USMES 
supporter who could facilitate the use of the program in a manner^ 
transcending area boundaries, would be someone in the central office 
of the district- However, it appears that such individuals tend to 
administer many programs at once, rather than serve as a partisan 
for any particular progra^ti. Thus, the type of support Team 8 needs 
to solve its leadership and bureaucratic problems does not seem to 
be available. 

To get another persepctive on this dileirma, USMES central staff 
members were asked how the problems in th^Ls district might be attacked 
"if you had it to do all over again-" One person suggested introducing 
the program at the level of the district board of education, rather 
than at the level of the district central office. This approach 
seems to have a number of advantages-.. First, if the board could be 
induced to mandate the program, this would produce a more stable 
and consistent base of support than administrative approval at the 
district office level would.. produce. Second, support Qf the program 
at board level might make it possible for individual areas to host 
local workshops without raising questions of proprietorship in the 
minds of administrators from other areas. Finally, central district 
administrators might feel free to become USMES partisans, once the 
board had given its support. 

Anoth<>r suggestion was to attempt to secure state approval for the 
program, because of the unusually powerful influence state approval 
has on, program adoption in the area served by Team 8- 
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SUMMARY 

Team 8 is internally strong, but structiirally not well adapted to. 
the rather difficult political environment in which it exists. 
The team may continue to make small gains in the area. If money 
can be foimd to pay a full-time coordinator, the team may be able 
to mount a stronger follow-up program than has been possible to date. 
Despite the formal difficulties of its environment, the team might 
then be able to make consider a3Dle gains. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



it 8 



(**Disagree") 



(-Agree'l . 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and implcmentjtion 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource icam is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implemcntinii I'SMHS 

4. There is adequate comnnmicati or. between the 
team and othtr school personnel 

5. The team is . , , able change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation stralCizies to meet the 
needs of the districrfs) 

5. --T'le team is able to cope with unanticipated 

problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. ; The team effectively utilizes the district 

resources to disseminate and implement USNttS 

10- The team will [continue! to function next 
vear 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . , enjoy working together 

12. The tcum members derive p'^rsonal satisfaction 
from being part u\ :iie tejtn 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

11. The teum tecls that the USMES approach to 
teaching and leurnine is important . 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NUMBER ^ 
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RESOURCE TEP^ 9: Multiple District University 



Team 9 serves a large suburban and fanning commxanity of about 1-5 million, 
of mixed (but predominantly middle class) sc^ioeconomic status- Racially/ 
the proportions among those serve-i are approximately 56 percent, 33 percent 
oriental/ 10 percent black, and less than 1 percent Native American. The 
district is located in the western United States 

The team was formed as a single district team in the Fall of 1973- Seven 
team members were trained at the East Lansing {'73) workshop- The team 
was later expanded into a regional, " multi-district team in the Fall of 
1975: Nine n^sw members were trained at the St- Louis <'75) workshop- * 
There has been considerable attrition among the e2irlier members of the 
team, but the more recent members have remained active - 

Team 9 has been extremely effective in reaching large numbers of people 

in its informational meetings- On the other hand, the team has given 

only two major workshops. The number of individuals reached per year 

per nationally-trained member is about average in the case of informationals, 

and quite low in the case, of workshops - 



Summary of Implementation Activities, Team 9 

Informationals 18 940 (1st of 15) 18-1 (7th of 14) 

workshops 2 92 (9th of 15) 1-S (12th of 14 



Currently, the amount of USMES being done in the district ser^/ed by Team 9 
is low- A recent on-site investigator "saw little USMES, except for one 
team member's class'*; and no further implementation activities are presently 
planned by the t'^jam. 
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A number of possible explanations for the present lack of successful 
USMES implementation in ^,he district have been put forward at one time 
or another. Some are: 



•There is no state msmdate for USMES, and other programs, which 
are state mandated, have attracted much of the potential audience 
away from USMES (e.g., bilingual and early childhood education 
programs ) . 

•Prior to 1975, the district had been "saturated with shallow 
USMES" in the form of workshops and courses, -Ihere are few 
people in the district who have not "had one of these gui<ik 
shots." " (Thus, by implication, the potential audience for 
USMES was squandered by superficial presentation,) 

•Certain members of the team are hostile to the USMES central 
staff, following disputes about payment. 

•There seems to be little cooperation between the district 
of f ice* s . administration and the teachers, because of recent 
teachers' strikes. g 

•College courses involving USMES don't attract students when 
they are offered. 

• Interest in inservice training per se is waning. - There is 
more interest in alternate modes of teacher training. 

• Since the team leader is a university professor, USMES implemen- 
tation acti^^^ity is, of necessity, peripheral to his career. 

For this reason, the team leader (although able and quite popular 
with team members) must find time to run Team 9. 

/ ... 
•Workshops prior to 1975 were not very selective. Participants 
were chiefly interested in getting quick credit, and did not 
take the program very seriously. 



9 There is No State Mandate for USMES; The state legislature, a 
powerful influence and guide for the educational system withir 
which Team 9 operates, is not involved with USMES. We feel 
this is a rather serious matter. 



Let us consider some of these suggestions. 
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TEAM 9 
DEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Prog^ajn 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



^ DETERMINING GOALS 

(eStchhshirtK rtr m rrizinX 
ultimate objectives} 

PLANNING 

{Setri^f forth means 

to accompmh objectives) 

PROGRAMMING 

'i^'^mininx specific 
sctivuies) 

ALLOCATING RLSOURCES 

f financial and human resources 
necessary} 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carryinx oui obfecnves) 



EVALUATING 

{apprafnnjf whar ;r 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 
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The degree to which USMES is different from. the other "successful" 
project in its integration with the state and local decision-making 
hierarchy is quite striking. It is significant that the other 
program is implemented at four different levels (and thus, educators 
and other individuals at four different levels in the hierarchy 
have a professional and psychological investment in the program) , 
whereas USMES is implemented at two levels only. 

^The District is "Saturated With Shallow USMES:" The concept 
of saturation is cin interesting one, and probably has a 
very general application. Clearly, a" shallow exposure to 
to USMES is sometimes worse than none at all. In fact, 
when the present tean leader rook over, his job was made 
quite difficult by the fact that sc many people had already 
been exposed to "shallow" USMES. 

^Team Members are Hostile to USMES Central Staff: In Chapter 
VIII of a recent report on USMES student effects (Shann, 
et al, 1975), it is stated that "morale problems" existed 
among USMES development teachers. Although" the problems 
cited by Shann arose under very different circTanstances from 
those surrounding Team 9, our on-site investigator was 
particularly concerned about any reference to disaffection 
among team members, and investigated the matter. Plis report 
was as fellows: 
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The problems with the two team members feeling hostile cibout 
the USMES central office appear to be something which they 
have expressed to the team leader and it is not a feeling 
shaxed by the other team members. These two members are 
chronic complainers and the other team members know it. 

m Teachers' Strikes: This is a temporary factor, and it 
is felt that the bitterness engendered by this strike will 
soon pass. 

m Waning Interest In Inservlce Training: This is, of course, 
a real phenomenon, but it does not seem to be particularly 
characteristic of the districts served by Team 9, and does 
not really help us to understand why Team 9 should be having 
difficulties. 

c 

^ Team Leadership 1^ Peripheral to the Career Interests of 
University Personnel: The basis of this suggestion, which 
does not reflect discredit upon the team leader as an individual, 
is simply that team leadership is, by nature, something that 
has little effect on promotion of university"" personnel. 
Accordingly, effective team leadership on the part of ccademics 
(such as the leaders of Teams 4) 9, and 15) is limited in 
terms of time and effort. In point of fact, our on-site 
investigator reports that, although the leader is^ popular, 
his "interest and real efforts are elsewhere," and "the 
team is suffering from a lack of impetus toward -dissemination 
of the specific elements characteristic of USMES." 

r 

m- workshops Given Prior to 1975 Have Not Been Sufficiently 
Selective^ This is a serious problem, and many teams have 
commented on it. Of course, it is unlikely that this is a 
major cause of Team 9*s problem, since relatively few work- 
shops have been given. 

The future of Team 9 seems to us rather dim. The team is not equipped 
to seek a state mandate. Furthermore, it would not be practical to 
replace the present team leader, choosing another member of the team 
(even if a candidate could be found and the team wanted to replace the 
leader) , since all oth'^r active members would be limited to particular 
district locales by their primary career roles. 
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Majdrity-conctirrence items from the team questionnaire tend to 
corroborate our pessimistic feelings. / 



Majority-Concurrence Items, Team 9 

There is adequate communication among 
team members 



MILDLY AGREE 



The team members don't enj'oy working 
together 

The team feels that the USMES approach 
to teaching and learning is 
important 

The team members derive personal 

satisfaction from being part 
of the teaiTi 



STRONGLY DISAGREE* 



STRONGLY AGREE* 



STRONGLY AGREE 



What is conspicuous here is the absence of cert:ain concurrence items 
that appear srtudy wide. There is no strong dissent from, "the team's 
dissemination ajid implementation goals are unrealistic**: In 
fact, no one on Team 9 strongly disagrees with the propositon. Further, 
there is no majority concurrence in -strongly disagreeing with "The 
team will cease to function next year" : Only one member indicates 
strong disagreement. Moreover, it is clear that these negative 
indications are not mere symptoms of disaffection, since the team 
members do seem to like working on the team, do feel strongly about 
USMES/ and do' seem to like each other. Items that pertain to intra- 
team morale show positive concurrence. Thus, it^would appear- that the 
team members share our anxiety about the survival of the team. 

In view of the team' s difficulties, certain changes in dissemination 
and implementation strategies have been suggested by the team. Change- 
in focus "away from '-jet them all' to *get the' interested ones'" has 
been proposed; concentrating on special programs (where there is money 
and a felt need for- results that USMES might, with adaptation/ -bw«? able 
to deliver) has been suggested; and an "attempt to use curriculx«rt 

specialists in implementation design ^ and efforts" has been suggested. 

In general, these changes cannot be harmful and inay help, although in 
the view of USMES centraliof f ice staff, concentrating on special programs 
as a way to get access to funds entails am undesirable narrowing of the. 
concept of program implementation, in that it rules out the "ordinary" 
implementation in which' USMES was designed to work best. 



Indicates unanimous response. 
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SUMMARY 

TeaiP 9 has been extremely active in giving informationals but rather 
inactive in arrcU'4ging workshops. It is now in a generally inactive 
phase Serious p-'^^o^i^^ seem to be competition with other prograims 
having a state majidate, and the possibility that the strongest 
interests of the team leader, a professor, are elsewhere. 

Morale within the team is quit^ good, but it seems ^unlikely that 
,the team can thrive in its present environment without a change of 
leadership. Such a chajige is unlikely because the present leader 
i^ popular, axid because no other team member has a career position 
so well suited to transcending local boundaries ajid jealousies 
in the area served by the team. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM ^ 9 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The teanfs disseniinatioc and impicmcniaiion 
goals are'. . . realisiic 

2. The resource leam is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseininaling-and im piemen ling USMES 

4- There is adequate communication between ilie 
team and other school personnel 

5, The team is - . . able lo change its dissemina* 
tion and implementation strategics to meet ihe 
needs of the disirict(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
res(^urces to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will [continue] to furi^'ticn next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team efiectiveiy utilizes the strengrhs of 
the members to achieve - *s 



7. The team members 



*rkine together 



12. The team members deiive ;!ic;si)nai satisfaction 
from being part of the tea'V» 

THE USMES PROCiRAM 

1 1 . The team fei!^ that the USMES approach to 
teaching and ie trning is important 



("Disagree") 




i mnn ii u i - 



(Pool 



Good) 



EKLC 



^Shading indicates linitVs of median responses 
for ai: the teams in -he study 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NLFMBER 9 

450 ^ 




(SCHOOL ^'EAP''^ 

Note: W = Wintt. Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr): S = Sammer (May, Jun, Jul. Aug); 
F = Fall (Sep, Oct, Nov. Dec). 



Workshop Participants 
Informational Paiticipants 
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RESOURCE TEAM \0r Single District University 



Resource team 10 is located in an urban community in the southern United 
States, with a population of nearly 2.5 million. Socioeconomic status 
of the area served by the tecim is low to lower-middle class; racial 
composition is 49 percent white Anglo-American, 49 percent Mexicain-American, 
and 2 percent combined black, Asian, and Native Americcin. 

Team 10, like Teams 5 and 12, is largely a one-school, nonprolif erating, 
team. However, iinlike Teams 5 and 12, Team 10 is very powerful and 
effective, a "maverick" * team that has developed in ways not envisioned 
by the USMES central staff. Several factors characterize the team. 



Nonprolif erati on: Team 10 has done little implementation out- 
side its home school, although some dissemination has occured 
in cooperation with the university component. The reason 
implementation activity outside the school has been low is not 
because the tecun lacks support, power, or visibility. It is 
because the team leader, the principal of the home school, 
would first of all like "to make every teacher cind student 
at the school a real problem solver." 



iVo Outside Funding: "If we get money we .get it from within." 
It is claimed that the Team 10 implementation is cost-effective, 
and needs no funding. This is no doubt true, since the team has 
very strong support from the principal, who, as the decision- 
making matrix shows^ controls the team's resources. 



TEAM 10 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



EKLC 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Prcrraii) 
in the arcB 



PRIME MOVERS: 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 
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This arrangement works better for Team 10, since the team 
leader is the principal whose support is so important, than 
for several other teams studied, (e^g., 4, B, and 15). 

^Morale: Team 10 manifests a very high, disciplined, morale. 
Eleven out of 12 of the items on the team questionnaire were 
majority-concurrence items; response to the team question- 
naire was the most favorable of all teams in the study. 



Maiority-'Concurrence Items ^ Team 10 
Item 



The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are unrealistic 

The resource team is an appropriate 

mechanism for disseminating and 
implementing USMES 

There is adequate communication between 

the team and other school personnel 

The team isn't able to change its disseirin- 
at ion ajid implementation strategi: to 
meet the needs of the district (s) 

The team effectively utilizes the strengths 
of the members to achieve its goals 

The team members don't enjoy working 
together 

The team is cible to cope with unajiticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to 
team activities. 

The team will cease to function next year 

The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 

The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

There is adequate communication among 
team members 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 

STRONGLY AGREE 
STRONGLY AGREE 

STRONGLY DISAGREE* 
STRONGLY AGREE 
STRONGLY DISAGREE 

STRONGLY AGREE 
STRONGLY DISAGREE 

STRONGLY AGREE* 

STRCITGLY AGREE* 

STRONGLY AGREE 



*Indicates unanimous response 
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It is interesting that one respondent "strongly disagreed" 
that "the team effectively utilizes the strengths of the 
members to achieve its goals"; auiother respondent "strongly 
agreed" i-hat "the team members don't enjoy working together." 
Such powerful covert feelings (there was no sign of 
dissent in the team interview) , in the face of overwhelmingly 
positive general feeling r also suggests strong discipline 
ajid morale on the team. Everyone, including these dissenting 
respondents, strongly felt that "the team members derive 
personal satisfaction from being part of the team." A 
note from tr on*site interviewer who conducted the team 
interview further corroborates this ^ idea: 

It should be noted that all of the team members 
were reluctant to say. anything here until the 
interviewer said that he had already interview -td the 
team leader and the leader did not have any objections 
to having the team members give their re^ tions* To • 
a person, the team members then talked a :t the goals 

for their classroom, i.e., "teach ur.it, "complete 

unit," etc. 



• Team Growth: This year. Team 10 doubled in size through 
local training of new teachers brought to the school by 
the principal, and chosen as USMES teachers by the existing 
USMES resource team. Clearly, the principal wants to 
strengthen the team in pursuit of the goal of "every 
teacher and student" being a real problem solver. Under 
present circumstances, principal support is an understatement 
for what is available to Team 10. 

^Implementation: Team 10 's intra-team implementation of USMES 
has some interesting characteristics. It is, according to'" 
our on-site investigator, "real problem solving," but 
not "classical USMES" (that is, the units developed by USMES 
are not used). This in itself is not rare, but it is 
unusual that teachers who have never done USMES before 
(and, indeed have never taught regularly before) are 
doing units specially tailored to the school. Typically 
the use of such units starts after teachers have had a 
reasonably long period of familiarization with pre- 
designed units, if it occurs at all. 

Presumably this variation reflects a policy designed to over- 
come potential teacher resistance to USMES by providing 
units that are obviously useful because they are tailored 
to the school. Secondly, it develops the school into a 
strong demonstration center for USMES, since the units, 
when complete, contribute to the smooth operation of the 
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school. With strong support and corrective attention 
from the team lead«5r, it seems likely that most of the 
team members can succeed at this. ;^ether they can 
acquire a general grasp of real problem solving through 
USMES is less certain. 

o The Tectm Leader: The team leader selected the original 
team members to be trained at the St. Louis ('75) work- 
shop as individuals who were receptive to her leadership, 
as well'^as "those who shared my educational philosophy. 
I^wanted to play a large part in the team.". 

Such strong le?*dership, combined with the augmentation of the 
team by beginning teachers in 1976-77, creates a team with pro- 
nounced centralizing tendancies. This is good insofar as it 
creates unity and permits integration of school and USMES 
plans. However, what will happen to the teaon if rlie present 
leader leaves the school (this is a possibil.ity for 1977-78) is 
less clear. Indeed, even if the local impliamentation of USMES 
at the team's home school survives the career advancemer.;: of its 
leader^ Team 10 's potential to spread USMES elsewhere may not 
survive, since there is little movement toward autonomy within 
the team. 

Of courser if the present leader stays a while longer, "team 
members can move to do teacher training in other schools in the 
district," as our on-site investigator has observed, "since 
the team and leader will have built a strong demonstration center. 

After reviewing a draft of this report the team leader provided 
us. with the following comments to clarify the approach of the team 

Team 10 is a one school team. It is described by 
Central Office USMES people as not resembling other 
teams, but I maintain it is a team designed to fit 
the needs of a specific school (the students). The 
University component of the team has been very sup- 
portive and all team members have been at one or more 
times actively involved in the teaching-learning 
processes at the school. 

Team 10 implementation costs are handled from within — 
the team does not view money as a problem. The 
principal views the securing of funding as one function 
that should be handled administratively by he prin- 
cipal. 

The team members were chosen by the principal to be 
trainee at the St. Louis '75 workshop. The principal 
decided in the beginning to become a strong contribu- 
ting member of the team. 
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The ,11 strength of the iinplemen cation and dis- 
semination processes u\s not been realized. The 
team is concerned first with the "Problem Solvers" 
located at the school and second with dissemination 
within the school district. "Demonstration Center" 
does not describe the goal of team. The data from 
the questionnaires show the members of the team as 
being iinited in their attitudes toward the decision 
making processes and questions related to the USMES 
team. Tlie team is first composed of individuals who 
eare strong classroom teachers and secondly^ comple- 
mented by other individuals who contribute support 
to the team as a whole. 



SUMMARY 

Team 10 is a strong team, largely guided and dominated by its 
leader, a building principal. The team is nonproliferating at 
present,, largely because the team leader is concerned with 
strengthening the implementation of USMEf at the team's home 
school. 

It is our view that the future success of the team as an agency 
of USMES implementation and dissemination depends on the present 
team leader remaining in that capacity after the home-school 
implementation has come to full strength. 



DISPLAY OF r iPLEMENTATlON ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER 
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Informational Participants 
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TEAM 0U£STIONNAr<£ Median responfu; for team'*' 



AM # 



10 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

\. The team's dissemination and impk'Sientation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate meclianism 
U>r disscminaiinc and tmplemcniinL: I SMhS 

4. There is udequaie cumnumicaiion hciwccii the 
team and i>iher school personnel 

5. The team is . . , able lo cha.ige ns dissemina- 
tion and implementation stratci:tcs To meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope witli unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the disrnct 
resources to disseminate and implement L'SMHS 

10. The team will (continiic[ to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utiii/es the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members , . . enjoy wpr'^mg together 

12. The team .iicmhers derive personal s.jtistaw tion 
■from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 L The team feels that tiie USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



("Disagree") 
1 2 



(*'Agree") 





M ill i n iii M ill II III W 



iui n i i 1 1 1 mm^Mm, 



4.6 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 




(Poor Good) 



*Shading indicates limits t^f median re^p'Hises 
- tor all the teams m the study 
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Ris>.ou. -e Team 11: Multiple District ^^ Lab School 



Team 11 serves a suburban and rural area in the southern United States. 
The size of the ooircnunity served is about 13,000. Socioeconomic 
status is mixed and the racial composition is about 35 percent black 
and 65 percent white. 

The team was formed in the summer of 1975. All six presently aqtive 
members were trained at the St. Louis {'75) workshop. There has been 
neither attrition nor growth so far alth-^ugh it is expec^.ed that, 
in the near future/ some of the "marginal members of the team will 
drop," and "newer people who have a geniiine intere3u xn the program" 
will be added. 

Team 11 has been extremely prolific in USMES dissemination through 
informational meetings, as the following table shows. 



Sujiunary of Implementation Activities: Team 11 

Ti^£e of Activit^i ^o^ iil§iZz.J^^£^^ i2^iZ^-5f2£^f^Z^S2?^II?£ 

Informationals 10 435 ^47.9 (1st of 14) 

Workshops 2 57 6.3 (5th of 14) 



It is notable that: this team has reached more people in informational 
sessions per year per nationally-trained team member than any other 
team in tiiis study. This may, in part, be a direct consequence of 
the team's location — at a xmiversity lab school — and also of its 
ability (as a lab school) to transcend district boundaries. Still, 
it seems that for so much activity to have taken place, the team 
must have been staffed well and favorably located. Indeed, observers 
agree that a great deal of the team's success has been due to the 
dynamism and skill of the p ^esent team leader, a lab school classrocan 
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teach«jr. Some workshop txaining has taken place^ although it would 
appec that a real training effort (as opposed to dissemination efforts) 
is not yet wholly underway* 

Internally r the team presents a fairly positive picture, althoxagh 
some complications are indicated by majority-concurrence responses 
to the team questionnaire. 



Majority-Concurrence Items, Team 11 
Item 



J^es£cnse^ 



The team's dissemination and implemen- 
tation goals are unrealistic. 

The resource team is an appropriate 
mechanism for disseminating, 
and implementing USMES. 

There is adequate communication 
among team members. 

The team isn't able to change its 
dissemination strategies to 
meet the needs of the district. 

The team effectively utilises the 
strengths of the members to 
achieve its goals. 

The team members don't enjoy working 
together. 

The team is able to cope with unantic- 
ipated problems with minimum 
disturbance to team activities. 

The team effectively utilizes the 

district resources to dissemin- 
ate and implement USMES. 

The team feels that the USMES approach 

to teaching and learning is important. 

The team members derive personal 

satisfaction from being part of 
the team. 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE* 



STRONGLY AGREE 



MILDLY DISAGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



MILDLY AGREE 



MILDLY AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



♦Indicates unanimoiis response 
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The team is quite confident that USMES is good, that resource teams 
are goodr and that the team's goals c*.re realistic. Members are less 
sure that the team interacts effectively with tlie district. 
Communication within the team is apparently good (which is not sur- 
prising, since the team is located at a single school) • The futiire 
of the tecim, oddly enough, is the one area in which there is not 
majority concurrence. In view of the "strong" concurrence we obser\ 
across teams that "the teom will continue to function next year," 
it seems a little strange that Team 11* a team with a successful 
history, does not share the optimism expressed by other teams. 

We doubt that Team 11 's less- than- strong certainty about its stirvival 
indicates that the team is presently in bad straits- The team has 
encountered moderate resistance in local implementation attempts, 
but it seems to be dealing with these trroblems. For example, the 
team feels that its initial strategy oi allowing "the administrators 
in these schools with potential trainees to select people in any way 
they saw fit" wai> not a good one. Future plcins involve meeting "with 
principals, but insisting that they allow teachers to attend all 
USMES presentations on a volunteer basis." Likewise, implementation 
attempts have been curtailed in one district "because of their school , 
board/ administrative problems,'" but the team has plans to go into . 
another replacement district - 

We feel instead that the survival issue is centered around members* lack 
of confidence in the continued support of the university lab school at 
which the team is based. Members view with particular trepidation 
future policy chcmges made by the present lab school director. They 
fear that current policies maintain an adequate level of support for 
the USMES program only because the school is "currently in an assessment 
review year," and that "whrn the assessment is over, that support will 
be lost, and the marginal members of the team will drop out." 

According to our on-site observer, "There are pretty strong feelings 
among the teAm members about the lab school director 's^spoken words 
and his practices." In an attempt to discover whether the forebodings 
of the team were well founded, our observer made a serious attempt 
to find out which policies of this director were hindering, or might 
later hinder, cthe team. He reached a rather strong conclusion: 

"...I feel that this is a strong team which has a lot of support 
from the university and community, as well as the director of 
the lab school. I feel that the low morale is due more to the 
hard work of the. . .meetings, .public relations appearances,... 
report writing, .. .etc. , resulting from the accreditation process.... 
The members have ver^' good reasons to feel low; I just hope 
they will find another scapegoat before they begin to conjxire 
up some "real" reasons f9r feeling hostile toward the director." 
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In view of this reports we are inclined to judge that most of the 
current malaise of the team is the result of grueling accreditation 
processes ratlier than opposition from the lab school director. 
Now that accreditation is complete r we expect much of the bad feeling 
to recede, or a least to have a less harmful effect on the morale 
of the team. 



SUMMARY 

Team 11 is^ historically^ a strong and effective team. It has been 
parcicularly effective in reaching large numbers of people through 
informational presentations. Team support comes from the university 
lab school at which the team is based. 

Team morale is low at present because the lab school has just 
undergone a grueling accreditation process/ 5md team confidence in 
'the lab school director's future .^*cies is not high. 

It- is our view that the team's low confidence in this director is 
dLn large part a result of general low morale following the recent 
accreditation process ^ rather ^han a reflection of hostility on the 
part of tJie rector. It is our gue-ss that the team will survive 
and continue to be effective. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for cam* 



TEAM # 



11 



t: am and environment 

1 . The team's dissemin;ition and implementation 
goals are . . . rei^listi*. 

2. The resourLV t^.i-* jn appropriau* mechanism 
tor disseininaling und implementini: USMES ' 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and (Uher school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able lu change its dissemina* 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

.V There is adequate communication amon^ 'cam 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members tu achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

1 2- The team members derive personal satisfaction 
tVom being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 I . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teachmg and learning is important 



3.7^ 




(Poor Good) 



*Shading mdicaies limits of niedian responses 
tor all the teams in the study 
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RESOURCE TEAM 12: Single District + University 



Team 12 serves a rural area of low to lower middle class sociceconomic 
status, with a population of about 40,000. The racial composition 
of the district is about 85 percent white, 15 percent black. 

As of Janiaary 1977, the team had about ten active members. Five 
individuals from the team were trained at the St. Louis ('75) 
workshop; six others were trained locally • 

The university component of the team offers preservice courses dealing 
with USMES. Otherwise, this team, like teams 5 and 10, is essentially 
non proliferating. It is hard to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
teamr because it is presently in a dormant or consolidating stage. 
It is net engaged in iirc)lementation and dissemination activities in 
- the s^orrounding area, and neither is it withering: Rather, it is 
building up an internal single-school implementation, an activity 
that might be called a demonstration-school dissemination strategy. 

This strategy is based on the assumption that the best way to convince 
teachers and administrators to adopt USMES is to build a strong and 
effective single-school implementation, then to point to it as a 
"demonstration" of USMES. Unfortunately, the initial stage of building 
a strong single implementation has not, for any of the teams in the 
study, lead to the later dissemination stage that all looked forward 
to. There is, as yet, no evidence that this is an effective dissemination 
strategy. 



Majority Concurrence Items, Team 12: 

Item ^ - ^5f€£22€f 

The resource team is an appropriate MILDLY AGREE 

mechanism for disseminating and 
implementing USMES. 
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Majority-Concurrence Items ^ Team 12 continued: 

Item 5S£P25^S 

The team members don't enjoy working ' STRONGLY AGREE 

together. 

The team will cease to function next STRONGLY DISAGREE 

year. 

The team feels that the USMES approach STRONGLY AGREE 

to teaching and learning is 
important. 



The team members derive personal Sj^PONGLY AGREE 

satisfaction from being part 
of the team. 



The team's responses can be described as typical when they are 
compared to the study-wide majority-concurrence table for all respon- 
dents (p. 15) . Only two items present in the study-wide listing 
are absent from the Team 12 listing: "strong disagreement" with "The 
team's dissemination and implementation gcc-r" s are unrealistic," 
and "mild agreement" with "The team effecr^/.ly utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate USMES." In both casos, the median response 
for Team 12 is near the study-wide median (see p. 99). No 
items of majority concurrence appear in Team 12 's responses that are 
not present in the study-wide responses. 

If we examine the decision-making matrix for Team -12, we see that all 
decisions are made at the classrocsn level, except those having to 
do with developing and allocating resources. 
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TEAM 12 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

(estabUshinz or rrcognizinx 
ultimate nj^tctivesi 

PLANNING 

(srTthig forth means 

to jccomphsh objectives} 

PROGRAMMING 

fdiTrrmininz specific 
acTtvities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financia! and human resources 
nt'cmarvi 

impleme>:ting 

{carrying out obfechves} 



EVALUATING 

fapprcturjt what is 



PRIME MOVERS: 



/ ^<f'''' 









0 




X 








0 




X 












xo 






0 




X 














XO 






0 






X 



This profile is identical to the one for^ Team 10, another non- 
proliferating team. It is particularly striking that the development 
and allocation of resoxirces takes place at the principal level and 
not on a higher level. This feature makes us somewhat anxious about 
the potential success of Team 12 when it enters its implementation 
phase. 

If the team succeeds in setting itself up as a demonstration school 
without district financial support, the team will seem to be demon- 
strating that a strong USMES implementation can be developed without 
solid support at the district level. This is generally not true of 
USMES. Yet given the evidence of a successful,^ self-sufficient 
demonstration school in the district, any administrator or board 
member approached to support USMES may conclude that such support, 
both financial and human, is unnecessary. He or she may expect 
that USMES can be developed repeatedly at . the building level, jxist as 
is the case in the "demonstration school.'* 
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For this reason and others (for example ^ the possibility of jealousy 
anong the schools in the same district) 9 the demonstration school 
strategy probeibly should be used with caution. However, this may 
be the only strategy Team 12 can adopt , given the environment in 
which it operates and the nature of its membership. Evidence suggests 
this may, in fact, be true. 

First, the team did attempt to reach many individuals in the district, 
soon after training at the St, Louis workshop, although it has been 
inactive since the winter of 1976. 



Summary of Implementation Activities for Team 12 

Individuals Reached 



Period _ _ i2^2£2?2^255:^5_! . 5!?5£^^2£5. 



winter '75 49 0 

spring '75 70 0 

Fall '75 13 ^ 

Winter '76 17 29 

149 29 



In describing the experience of the team, members have talked aibout 
the ineffectiveness of "telling" rather than "showing" local people 
about USMES. Evidently, an active dissemination strategy was tried 
and rejected as lansuccessf ul, and then replaced by the demonstration 
school strategy. Also, the team leader views the demonstration school 
as an effective aid in selecting teachers who are truly interested 
in USMES as potential workshop participants: "A visit to the 
demonstration school help us get rid of the grovp that doesn't want 
ajiy part of USMES and not waste time training them." 

Special circumstances within the team also make the demonstration 
school strategy seem reasonable, if not ideal. Communication between 
the university and district components of the team is poor. Our 
on-site investigator foxmd signs of direct; personal bad feelings 
between the team leader (university component) ajid the administrative 
coordinator (district). The team's response to the team questionnaire 
indicates that the team is generally negative about the level of 
commimication among team members (p. 99) . 
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Because of these poor commimications, the daily life of the team is 
shaped at the school level, by a particularly strong principal • 
The goals of this principal seem to be staff development and improve- 
ment of student attitude within that school, rather than widespread 
implementation and dissemination of USMES, According to the team 
interview^ school morale was quite poor when this principal arrived, 
and he has successfully used USMES to improve the situation. Thus, 
given this leader's personal motives, and the morale of the personnel 
he had at his disposal, it is understandable that demonstration 
school strategy was chosen even apart from conditions external to 
the team. 



SUMMARY 

Team 12 is strong — its survival is not in doubt~but nonproliferating 
Developing a demonstration school seems to be the ruling strategy. 
It is our view that, due to conditions both inside and outside the 
team, this strategy is the best available, although it is not certain 
that it will foster other implementations. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM # 



^ 12 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing liSMtS 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) • 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbcnce to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will (coniinuc) to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

I 2, The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



('•Disagree") ("Agree") 
1 2 3 4 5 




ii mmn ii Tim ii n ii n ii 



4,5 



fPoor , 



Good) 



^Shading indicates limits of median responses 
tor all the teams in the study 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NUMBER 
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Resource Team 13: Single District 



Team 13 serves an iirban/sxaburban coxnmxinity of about 50,000 people - 
This community is located in the northeastern United States, is of 
mixed socioeconomic status^ and is chiefly white in racial composition* 

Team 13 is a relatively old team; four members were trained at the 
East Lansing ('73) workshop. Two members of the original team, both 
classroom teachers, are still active. 

The team has not been particularly successful in the past- What 
makes its lack of success interesting, in comparison to Teams 15 and 7, 
is that failure overtook the team despite the interest and ability 
of certain team members and a great deal of support from the school 

and community. 

The team questionnaire results (p- 105) suggests that the team 
is quite weak. Both members "strongly disagree" that there is 
adequate commiinicacion between the team and other school personnel - 
Also, it is felt that the team does not effectively utilize the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES. Furthemore , as the 
chart on page 105 indicates, none of the responses except the response 
to Item 11 ("The team feels that the USMES approach to teaching 
and learning is important") are as high as study-wide median responses . 

The implementation activity record of the team is shown below* 



Suwmarr^ of Implementation Activities r Team 13 

Individuals Reached 
Peri od 2£{55 ^ i2{H2^5 5!?2£^^J2£5. 

Fall '73 39 
Winter '74 0 
Summer '74 0 



13 
0 
51 
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Summary of Implementation Activities , Team 13, continued 



Individuals Reach3d 



Period 


Informationals 


Workshops 


Fall '74 


54 


U 


Winter '75 


0 


0 


Summer ' 7 5 


0 


30 


Fall '75 


0 


0 


Winter '76 


0 


0 


Summer ' 76 


20 


11 


Fall '76 


0 


0 



113 105 



In terms of the number of individuals reached, this is a good record. 
Team 13 ranked second in the study in number of workshop participants 
reached per nationally trained team member. However, the team agrees 
that the results have not been satisfactory. And, in fact, the 
table shows recurring convulsive effort rather than smoothly con- 
tinuing activity. 

In all interviews, our on-site investigator was told emphatically 
that the team was in poor shape. Some of the comments were: "Teachers 
have not been supported-" "There is now a negative feeling about 
USMES that must be overcome. " "There are lots" of angry frustrated 
people — because of lack of success and follow through." "USMES was 
forced on teachers." "A problem for the team is that others make 
changes for them." "Negative feelings of teachers now— team must begin 
anew. " 

;^at has happened? We believe the following have not caused the team's 
troTobles. 

•Lack of Interest on the Part of the Team or Lack of Philosophical 
Compatibility is Not Evident: The present (and past) resource 
teams contained personnel who were employed as USMES development 
teachers and who, although they are pessimistic about many other 
things, still "feel that the USMES approach to teaching and 
learning is important." 
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^Hostility to VSMES by The District or Conununity is Not Evident: 
The team received the following support: 

— District funding ($2000), release time, and increment 

credits 
— PTA funds 

— Additional money for workshops 

—Student Design Lab managers from local colleges 
— Parent staffing for Design Lcibs 
— Parent donations of tools 

— Science Resource Center purchase of USMES Library 
— Science Committee inclusion of USMES in workshops 

Fully 22 portable Design Labs have been delivered to the district. 
There is good administrative support as well: There is a district 
Assistant Superintendent who is "very supportive" and "wants success." 

Discovering what the problem is is not simple- However, we are 
inclined to suggest two hypotheses to explain the stramge difficulties 
this team encountered in the face of apparently strong natural advantage 

I. Team Leadership: The previous team leader could not give 
teachers in the district the kind of support and follow-up 
assistance they keenly felt they needed. The present team 
leader is hindered by being a classroom teacher. When "money 
gets siphoned out of the USMES account and used in other 
programs," he can do nothing- When a problem exists / he 
lackr- authority to solve it directly. Teachers are 
reticent in complaining to administrators who are not 
team members- Consequently, the "administration is saying 
positive things and believing them, but what is happening 
in the classroom doesn't correspond... Example: teachers 
complain among themselves, but when they have a chance to 
actually tell the adminstration about their complaints, they 
say nice things." The present leader sums up the problem 
by saying, "I'm team leader, but with no authority." 

These problems have created a good deal of negative feeling 
among rotentiel USMES teachers in the district. Despite 
the desire and good wxll on both sides, to correct the 
problems and make USMES work, it is hard to get teachers and 
administrators to work together. 

2- District Structure: A district science committee has 
considerable influence on science teaching, by studying 
and coordinating the use of various science curricula. The 
science committee had not used USMES previously because, 
"In the past, USMES had not been published and few materials 
were available. . 
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Despite past problems, the future of the team looks relatively 
bright. The present team leader has been at least temporarily 
successful in getting the science connittee to recognize and work 
with USMESr and pins his strongest hope for the team's future 
success or; this development. Further , this leader has been appointed 
to serve as part-time district- funded USMES coordinator in 1977-78. 
This new arrangement is expected to effect considerable improvement in 
the state of USMES, both because this individual will be able to 
provide personal help to USMES teachers in the district and because 
the existence of such a coordinator further "legitimizes" U^IES 
in the district. 



SUMM >KY 

Team 13 is a small team with a rather long history. It has had 

able members and strong community support, but has not been successful. 

There is little USMES activity in thQ district at present, and much 

negative feeling toward USMES among the teachers in the district. 

We are inclined to attribute the failure of this team to problems 

relating to team leadership (lack of authority) and incompatibility 

with the district's methods for working with science curricula. 

However, now that the leader of the team has been appointed part- 
time USMES coordinator (funded by his district) for 1977-78 and 
now that USMES has the support of the district science committee, 
it seems possible that the team will survive, and may thrive. ^ 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM 



^ 13 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the* district 

- resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will (continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

1 2. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



("Disagree") 
1 2 




i>— a i i i i M 1 1 III I 111 I 



(Poor 



Good) 
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^Shading indicates limits ofme.dian responses 
for all the teams in the study 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER 
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RESOURCE TEAM 14: Multiple District + University 



Team 14 serves an urban/sxibiirban area in the southern part of the 
United States, with a population cf about 150,000. In one county, 
the socioeconomic level is low middle class, and racially the pop- 
ulation is 70 percent black and ?0 percent -white. In the other, there 
is a middle class population, about 90 percent white and 10 percent 
black. 

Team 14 has been in existence since the summer of 1975, and has about 
15 active members. Seven of these members were trained at the St. 
Louis (* 75) workshop. 

Of all the 15 teams in this study. Team. 14 seems to us most clearly 
to exemplify the normal or successful regional resource team, as 
conceived by USMES central staff personnel. 

The team questionnaire elicited near-median responses on all 12 
items covered (p/ 111) . The team's implementation activities 
have been quite efficient. 



Jummary of Implementation Activitiesr Team 14 
' T]l£ejof Activit^i^ No^ i^^iZi.J^i^£^^i 

Informational 14 234 23.6 (fourth among 14) 

Workshops ' 6 .. 68 9.7 (third among 14) 



The decision-making matrix filled out by the team shows a moderately 
good fit between the USMES decision-making' struct'ore of the. team* s 
environment and the "typical" decision-making structure for that 
locality, as represented by another successful program. 
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TEAM 14 
DEaSION^-MAKING MATRIX 



X=USMES 

O = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMFNING GOALS 

ft'STablishin/s nr rfcoznizing, 
ultimate obftctives} 

PLANNING 

{settinx forth means 
to accomplish obfectives) 

PROGRAMMING 

fderrrmininx specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

f financial end human resources 
necessary^ 

IMPLEMENTING 
i carrying nut obf'ectives) 

'EVALUATING 

fapprcistng what is 
d^nt'j 



/> w 

^r?'' 













_xc 








0 




X 












xo 






xo 


















xo 






0 




X 





we suspect, however, that this apportionment of the decision-making 
process will permit only slow growth for the team, since the building 
principal (not the teachers who are using the curriculum) is m a 
judgmental position, and, at the same time, there is no school ^oar^ 
or curriculum specialist involvement to facilitate the spread of. USMES _ , 
to other sites, nonetheless, the matrix shows a generally sound adaptation 
of USMES decision making to the local structures. 
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Certain factors do not show up on this riiatrix, which, we suspect, 
help the team a good deal* 

estate Coordinator: There is a state USMES coordinator, who 
coordinates the work of Team 14 and one other team in the 
state. This "individual is Supervisor of Elementctry Science 
at the state Department of Education- He brought USMES into 
the area to upgrade teacher training cind, apparently^ is 
pleased with the results ♦ His impact on USMES implementation 
and dissemination has been profound. This leader is more 
effective promoring USMES by personal contact than by admin- 
istrative decisions; he has done -the former successfully, and 
has held together the widely dispersed district components 
of the team. 

Regional Center: The regional math science- center is offering 
workshops in USMES for university credit- These .workshops are 
sponsored by the stare department of education on a regular 
basis for a large number of teachers. 

• Programs For Talented and Gifted Children: Teachers of talented 
and gifted children form a sub population in the area in 

which USMES implementation can take place at an accelerated 
rate. At least 12 separate buildings presently use USMES 
with their students - 

Some of the problems cited by this team (although they have not 
prevented the team from being successful) are: 

• A State-mandated Push For "Implementing Reading": This is 
diverting resources from programs in other axeas. 

• Lack of Central Staff Support: ' The team received a considerable 
amount of USMES Central Staff support early in its history- and 
feel the lack of it now? but this does not seem to have created 
great problems for the ^team. Thus, Team 14 is somewhat like 
Teams 8 and 4, although in these teams early support from the 
USMES central staff seems to have created more . serious dependency 
problems. 

• Lack of Support to Teachers by Principals: This may be a function 
of the decision-making structure shown in the matrix on page 108- 
Whj.le the principals do have evaluative responsibilities, they 
are not involved in any, other phase of the program. They have 
neither a school board mandate nor curriculiom specialist, support 
for USMES to back them up;-* Sensing that building principal 
support may not be dependable may have encouraged the team toward 

^ using USMES with talented and gifted students, since TAG teachers 
have other supports besides the building principals. 
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'Geograptda Isolation: The two district ^components of the team 
are some miles apart; contact with other teams is also minimal 
because of distance. Communication appeaxs to be a continuing 
but sxirmountable problem, largely due to the efforts of the State 
USMES coordinator to maintain unity- The geographical isolation 
of Team 14 has induced the team to plan visits to schools 
implementing USMES in several states in the eastern United States, 

^ "The Feeling That the Team Has Identified With a Project That 
is Now Folding": This issue is a serious one. It arises because 
the USMES program passed through a crisis of fimdir.g in the 
spring of 1976, during v/hich central office contact with teams was 
lost because of NSF policy changes. At the time it appeared 
that the project might be terminated abruptly, and indeed many 
of the planned activities of the project had to be cancelled, 
even though the project itself was continued. 



SUMMARY 

Team 14 is a successful team that seems to be operating much as the 
USMES central staff conceived of a regional resource team operating. 
Multiple components work together well, despite distances. The internal 
health of the team seems to be good. 

It seems clear that the team is surviving, strongly, and implementing 
USMl-S through a variety of mechansims. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM # 



14 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and impiementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able lu change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

The team will [continue] to function next 



10, 



vear 



WITHIN THE THAM 
3 



There is adequate communication among team 
members 



6. Thejeam effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12, The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROG*RAM 

! I . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



(^'Disagree") 
1 2 



(^^Agree") 
4 5 



Wij ijiili i i r i ri' i ffl 




(Poor 



Good) 



"•Shading indicates limits of median responses 
for all the teams in the study 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, TEAM NUMBER Jd. 
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RSSOURCE TEAM 15: Multiple District + University 

j 

I 
I 

Team 15 serves a rural/suburban area of 75,000 people in the southeastern 
United States. Socioeconomic status is mixed; racial composition is 
10 percent black r 90 percent white* It is believed that the team has 
four active members at this time; eleven members were trained originally 
at the St. I^uis ('75) workshop. j 

I 

The team seems to be failing rapidly- The implementation activities of 
the team has been fairly extensive, but ceased entirely in Winter 1976: 



Summary of Implementation Activities,^ Team 15 
Period Individuals Reached 



Winter "75 268 25 

Summer '75 ' 72 0 

Fall '75 115 0 

Winter '76 0 30 

455 55 



Indiyidiaal responses to the team questionnaire were generally pessimistic. 
Two thirds of the items show a team response below the median for study- 
wide responses, and the majority concurrence for ''The team will cease 
to function next year" is "can't decide." Bee page 116 for listings of 
median ^responses to the questionnaire) . 

Team members interviewed directly were even more pessimistic about the 
team. Some ot the comments were: "It is felt that the>-team will cease 
to exist after this study." "Future strategies will be to respond to 
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requests for workshops — the team will not do any voliinteering on their 
own." "Future is empty at this point." "There is very little effective- 
ness in expanding the team membership." 

Some of the causes cited were: 

• "The lack of activities is due greatly to the NSF hassle (the 
funding crisis of the USMES central staff) last year." 

• The back-to-basics movement. 

• "Leader [a xaniversity professor] will be leaving the area." 

• Scheduling. 

• "Problems with seeing where USMES fits [in a curriculum] - 
•Lack of USME'S continued support [i.e., central staff support]. 

• Need for Design Lab help. 

• Lack of principal support. 

• Great physical distance separating the individual schools of the 
team. 

•An excessive early emphasis on dissemination at the expense of 
implementation. - 

Although there can be no doubt that the last three items have had a 
substantial effect on the team, the fact that the leader will be leaving 
the area is, in our opinion, a particularly important explanation for 
why Team 15 should be failing. We feel this problem is serious, since 
it appears that no one else in' the area is prepared to assume leadership 
of the team. 

According to our on-site investigator, the main reason for (the team's) 
failure is that' team members are not doing much USMES and, possibly, 
aro not strong supporters of the USMES program: 

Only [two individuals] indicated that they are doing USMES. The 
other team members stated, and received the support of their 
' principals in stating, that they would only use USMES when a 

real problem arose in the classroom. v ■ 

It is my feeling that either these people will be teaching USMES 

every day or not at all If the teacher is not [sensitive to 

real problems] there will never l^e an opportunity to teach USMES 

There was no USMES being^ taught currently* 
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Thus, the cause of failure of. Team 15 seems to be a relatively simple 
oner i^ contrast to some much more complex situations , such as that 
surrounding Team 7, Apparently members of the team, with the exception 
of the team leader, who is leaving the area^ are no longer strongly 
interested . in USMES. 



SUMMARY 

Team 15 has a resonably good past record of dissemination activities, 
but it is not expected to continue functioning after the end of this 
year. Thers are a number of contributing factors, but. the chief cause 
of the team's failure is probably that individual members are no longer 
very interested in USMES ^ and that the "leader and spark activity" for 
the team's efforts will be leaving the area soon. 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Median response for team* 



TEAM * 15 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementini: l^SMES 

4, There is adequaie communication between the 
team and tether school pe''SonneI 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of tbe district! s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

Q. The team effectively utilizes the di^^trict 

resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team will [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

There is adequate communication among team 
members 

(v The team effectively utilizes the strengths o\ 
the members t<) achieve its coals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
fnmi being part of the team 

THE I SMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the I'SMES approach to 
leachini! and learning is important 



("Disagree") 
1 2 



("Agree") 




4.0 



(Poor Good) 



'Shading indicates limits of median responses 
t<ir all the teams in the study 
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DISPLAY OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES. TEAM NUMBER 



15 



450 



400 . 



350 

< 

r- 

C 

- 300 



> r- 
7i rr. 

O. iz -50 

ii 

> 200 
< 



^'150 



50 



C/3 



C/3 



4^ 




^73-^74 



L 



'74-'75 



J 



'76-'77 



(SCHOOL YEARS) 



Note: W = Winter (Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr):S = Summer (May, Jun. Jul, Aug): 
F = Fall (Sep, Oct, Nov, Dec). 



Workshop Participants 
Informational Participants 
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MAJOR ISSUES 



USMES AND THE LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 



One of the most critical factors affecting the success of a resource 
team in a particular environment is the level at which different aspects 
of the USMES program are administered in that environment- A program 
that is "enforced from aibove" on unwilling teachers will not easily 
become self-sustaining (because of teacher resentment) , and may not 
survive the term of enforcement. At the other extreme, a program that 
has strong teacher support but lacks involvement from individuals at 
higher levels within the hierarchy cannot secure proper funding, release 
time, and so on. If it survives at all, it will continue only in 
isolated instances where a cooperative principal chooses to give what 
support he or she can manage without help from the system. 

A happy medium is desired, iSut the balance needed may be different in 
different environments. In some states, the role of the state legislature 
is substantial. In California, for example, the legislature, may not 
be regarded by local school districts as a "real" program at all.v- In^ 
other states the state legislature does not endorse programs and the 
issue does not arise. 

To gather some information about the successes and failure? . 5MES 
in dealing with local situations, we *asked each team as a p i*"*: the 
team inteirview, collectively to fill out a decision-making ma'' / -x, showing 
the levels at which decision making occurred locally, both for USMES 
and for one other program they considered "successful." The form 
on page 121 was used. 

The Appendix' gives a complete report of the response of each team. 
(This data could not be collected from Teams 1 and 6 and so 
they are missing from this survey.) Tables A and B on page 122 
give" total figures for USMES and for the other programs with which 
it was compared - 

Looking at the mode values (circled) on Tables A and E, the reader 
can see that the typical USMES decision-making profile is quite 
different from that of -the other programs selected. Indeed, the 
differences are sufficiently great that it may be helpful to examine 
five basic configurations of USMES profiles that appear in the study. 



DSCISIOH^'IAKIN" MATRIX , 

ihi<; decisi<.n-r!ak:n5 matrix is nresented in order to determine vl ich ?.roupy play ra.lor roles in cur'-icuxom 
adoption »:nu inplci.entation in your *chcol districtls). 



USMSS • OTHER CURRICULUM PROGRAM 



r 

appropriate* boxes: o 

V 

0 
< 

L 

[— Govemln^^ ?roce3ses— ^ 


00 

? 


0 
0 

ct 
*1 
P 

> 

z 

c* 

FJ 
. r* 
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Curriculum Specialist 


a. 

3 

0 


Classroon Teacher 
1 


1 

Parents 








School Board 


Central Administration 
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Building Principal 


Classroom Teacher 
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DEVELOPING AND ALLOCA:i:;a 
RESOURCES (financial and 
hurmn resources necessary): 






































IM?LS'fE!iTr!i'j (carrying cut 
objectives): 
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TABLE A 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X ^ USMES 

0 = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

festablishinx or recoxnizinx 
ultirnatc ohieaivrs} 

PLANNING 

fserring forth means 

ro accomplish obfrctivcs) 

PROGRAMMING 

fderrrmininz specific 
activities I 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financial and human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
{ carry mz out objectives) 



EVALUATING 

(appraisinz what is 
done) 



PRIME MO\'ERS: 









3 












1 












1 








1 


© 


2 


© 










1 














1 


@ 



TABLE B 
DEQSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X= USMES 

O ~ Other Successful Program 
m the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

festabUshinz or recnzntzinz 
ultimate nbfectivesi 

PLANNING 

(Set tinz forth means 

to accomplish objectives) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determininz specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financial and human resources 
necrssarv) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrvinz out objectives) 

EVALUATING 

(appratsinz what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



cJ^"^"^^ X^'^' 



' / .--^ 



(S ^ <:<>' 



2 


1 


3 


© 


1 


1 




1 


2 


© 


1 


7 




1 


2 


1 




© 


2 


3 


© 


1' 












3 




© 


2 




© 


2^ 


2 
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Configuration 1\ 

Five "teams carry out all USMES processes, except allocating resources , 
at the classroom level- Resource allocation teikes place at the building 
level. 



CONFIGURATION 1: Five Teams 



DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

(eiTabhihinz or recoffnizing 
ultimatr obfcctivts) 

PLANNING 

(srttinf^ forth means 

to accomplish ob/ccttvcsj 

PROGRAMMING 

fdetermimng specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

f financial and human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 

f carrying nut obf'ectivesj 

EVALUATING 
fc;)praising what ts 
done) 



y .^-^ 






Teams with this arrangement either fail (the probable outcome for 
Teams 4,8, and 15) or succeed in establishing a single-schbol 
implementation but fail to proliferate (the case with Teams 10 and 12). 
The richness of a single-school implementation under Configuration 1 
may be great, but proliferation is not likely. 

In any given case, the causal relationship between a team's degree of 
success and its decision-making profile may not be clear. Configuration 
1, for example, may be symptomatic of a demonstration-school strategy 
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(Team 10); it may reflect an early partial failure, which has been 
followed by a denionstration-school strategy (Team 12); or it may 
result from more or less complete failxires of other strategies, 
leaving implementation that have become isolated and now appear as 
Configuration 1 (Team 4). 

Configuration 2> 

For one team (Team 11), all processes except . allocating resources occur 
at the classroom level; allocation is carried out at the school board 
• level* 



CONFIGURATION 2? One Team 



DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



GOVhRNING PROCESS: 



DETERMfNING GOALS 

f-'srabli^hing or recognizing 
itlrtrna'r nhtectivrv 

PLANNING 

(settnig forth mtans 

tr> accomplnh obfectiv^s) 

PROGRAMMING 

/dett'r mining specific 
activities} 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

f financial and human resources 
nccciscrvj 

LMPLEMENTING 

(carrying out ohjectivcs) 



>^ ..-^ xO^" ^-^^ 
c.^^ c'^'"' c=>^^ 



EVALUATING 
fapprontng what i^ 













X 












X 












X 




X 




















X 












X 



It is, of course, impossible to generalize from a single team • However 

would expect a team with this configuration to have considerable 
strength, but to spread rather slowly, since there is no involvement 
at either the central administration or curriculum specialist levels- 
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Configoiration 3, 

Four teams in this study are operating in the decision-maJcing environ- 
ment shown below. 



CONFIGURATION 3: Four Teams 



DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

0= Other Successful Program 
in the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

{esrabiishinx or reeogntzinx 
ultima tr obfcctivrs) 

PLANNING 

fser Ting forth means 

to accomplish obfectivcs) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

{financial and human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 

(carrying out obfcctives) 



EVALUATING 
(appraising what ii 
done) 



c^^ cf 









(X) 




X 












X 












X 






X 


















X 










(X) 


X 



Configuration 3 is equivocal. >7ith the central administration respon- 
sible for allocating resources^ local implementations are likely to 
be sound and to permit proliferation (unlike those under Configuration 1) , 
but they are not strong enough to resist other unfavorable factors. 
This implementation process does not involve curriculum specialists 
and building principals to any degree; thus, it does not secure their 
support, through personal involvement. At the same timer support does 
not come at a high enough level (school board or state legislature) 
to constitute a mandate that will be effective regctrdless of the 
degree of personal involvement among curriculxm specialist and building 
principals. Generally, a team showing Configuration 3 cannot' prevail 
'if an outside entity that is not involved with' USMES (state legislature 
or local science curriculum committesif for example) is influential. 
However, it can prevail if outside suppori: such as a grant is forth- 
coming, and if one or two deviations from the configuration (shown as 
(X) on the table) involving either principals or curriculum specialists 
are present. ' 
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For example r Team 9^ which is operating in the presence of a powerful 
state legislature that does not mandate USMES, is not succeeding. 
The other program, however, has strong legislative support. 



DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Prograin 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS; 



PETERMlNtNG GOALS 

(estahUshinz or recognising 
uirtmare objrettvrtj 

PLANNING 

(seTTing forth means 

to accomplish obfrcrivrs) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

ffincnacl and human resourccz 
necessary/ 

IMPLEMENTING 
f carrying our objec rives) 

EVALUATING 

{appraising what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



^o-^^ y 

yJ" c'^ o- <s> c ■ 



^^^^ ^o^-^"" -^^^ 



0 










X 






0 






X 












X 


0 




X 


















XO 


0 










X 



on the other hand. Teams 3 and 14 deviate slightly from. the basic 
configuration and are succeeding. Bothhdve received help that is not 
shown on the matrix: In one case there is a foundation grant, and 
in the other the team leader is a member of the state department 
cf education. Also, Team 14 has principal involvement in evaluation 
and Team 3 has curriculum specialist involvement in determing goals. 
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Configuration 4, 

Team 2 shows the following configuration. 



CONFIGURATION 4: One Team 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X = USMES 

O - Other Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(ruablishing or rccoxnizing 
uttimarr objeetivesi 

PLANNING 

fsertinjc forth means 

to cceomplish obieeiives) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining speeifie 
aetivities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

fftncneicJ and human resources 
necessary} 

- IMPLEMENTING 
( carrying nu t obfcerives} 

EVALUATING 
fapprainng what ts 
done} 



PRIME MOVERS: 









X 












X 












X 












X 












X 
















X 



. Team 2 (the team shown above) has been very successful, presumably 
because there is wholesale involvement at the curriculum specialist 
level, and curriculum specialists not only can but do allocate re- 
sources for the program- 
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Configuration 5> 

Team 7 shows the following configuration. 



CONFIGURATION 5: One Team 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X USMES 

O = Oiher Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINrNG GOALS 

'ruabliihinx or rt'ctigniztnx 
ulnmatr obfrctivr^i 

PLANNING 

(vetttnfi forth mrans 

to cccompitsh nbfecttves) 

PROGRAMMING 

fdrtrrmintng specific 
act lilt tft) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financial and human mourcrs 
nrcrssarv) ' 

IMPLEMENTING 

/ carrvi n k . m : nbtrctivrsj 



EVALUATING 
fapprajxjn^ what is 



PRIME MOVERS: 



^ ^^^^ 









xo 












xo 












0 




X 




0 




X 
















xo 








0 




X 



It is not certain that the situation shown above is closely connected 
with the problems Team 7 has experienced, but it is possible to spec- 
ulate, what sort of problems might arise from this configuration. In 
general, depending on the curriculum specialist to allocate resources 
to a program that he or she n,either programs nor evaluates (this is 
not the case with the other progrcjn) seems undesirable. USMES is 
not competing successfully with the other program for the involvement 
of curriculim specialists, yet it depends on those same specialists 
to find funds. No doubt Configuration 5 arose in a climate where out- 
side funds were freely available to Team 7. . 



SUMMARY 

Of five ways in which the basic governing processes (determining goals, 
planning, programming, allocating resources, implementing, and evaluating), 
are configured in USMES programs among the fifteen teams in the study, 
only two. Configuration 1 and Configuration 4, appear more than once. 

<i: ■ 
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Configxarat:- on 1, which appears in five teams, is sometimes successful, 
but oftf^ n:.- proliferative. Configuration 3 which appears in four 
teams, r -.y >£ c ither successful or not, depending on influences out- 
side thG - system. 
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THE TEAM LEADER 



'One of the most interesting findings of this study is that ,the career 
role of the resource team leader is a very important influence on 
the success of the team. The roles we shall consider are classroom 
teachers f university professors, building principals r and officials 
(administrators and professional specialists) in the local or state 
educational hierarchy. 

Classroom Teachers 

Five tecims in the study are led by classroom teachers. In general , 
our on-site investigators found that team leadership was difficult 
for classroom teachers- Comments such as,- "it is hard to lead with 
no real authority" were typical of this group. The difficulty seems 
to make itself felt even when an individual classroom teacher is 
capable and energetic. In concrete terms, some of the difficulties 
encountered are these: 

• It is often difficult for classroom teachers, who have litt'le 
authority over resource allocation, to control the funding of 
USMES activities adequately. 

•If^is potentially difficult for the classroom teacher to secure 
enough release time to carry out necessary classroom visits 
and provide adequate follow-up assistance to locally trained 
USMES t-eachers- 

•The hierarchical distance between the classroom teacher and • 
the district's decision makers is too .great. Thus, it is some- 
what difficult for the classroom teacher to be an effective 
advocate for USMES in his or her district. 

•It is more difficult for classroom teachers than for high level 
or specialist school system officials to secure the cooperation 
of building principals for supporting teachers who use USMES 
in the classroom cr for promoting increased use of USMES in 
their schools. 

loo 
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On the other hand, classroom teachers have been quite effective, 
especially in certain xinusually difficult situations, in preserving 
the resource teains they lead despite funding difficulties or other 
problems of a temporary nature. For example, the leader of Team 5 
was able to renew her team completely by training replacement members 

locally after the original team disbanded. However, the team's 
survival is still in doubt, because of local problems at its host 
school; and no attempts have yx.t been made to spread USMES beyond the 
boundaries of this school. Furthermore r team members are not yet 
thinking of spreading USMES beyond their own classrooms. If a phase 
of broader dissemination effort ensues, the leader of Team 5 may 
encounter more concrete limitation imposed by her role of classroom 
teacher. 

Team 8 is presently held together by a classroom teacher who is 
facing severe problems resulting from the administrative structxire 
of the host district. This structure allows no platform below the 
level of the school board from which USMES Ccin be promoted in a positive 
way, because of potential rivalries between separate administrative 
areas within the district. The leader can, in her role as classroom 
teacher, maintain existing activities of the team at a certain level # 
even if she cannot transcend area rivalries. 

Team 11, which is located at a university Ictb school, has a lab school 
teacher as team leader. In this instance, which admittedly is a 
special case, our on-site investigator has encountered no evidence of 
difficulty. In fact, it seems that it may be preferaible to employ a 
lah school teacher in this role rather than the lab school director, 
which was previously the case. This team's experience suggests that 
a; director can come under pre3su3;e to promote programs that emphasize 
basic skills in traditional ways rather than through innovative programs 
and so might be poorly situated to act as a F+-iong -advocctte for USMES. — 

Team 13 may suffer less than other teams in the future from having 

a classroom teacher as its leader, because that teacher has received 

a district- level appointment as a part-time USMES coordinator cind is now 

authorized to promote USMES at all levels within the district. His 

role .as classroom teacher may not hinder him sign±f icamtly , so long 

as he is a part-time USMES coordinator. 

There are situations (Team 3 is a good example) in which a classroom 
teacher functioning as leader (or, in the case of Team 3, administrative 
coordinator) is wholly effective: just "those cases where the teacher 
is largely free to concentrate on USMES, because of a full-time job 
or a great deal of release time, and is thereby "legitimized" as a 
person who may work throughout a district, or even beyond district 
boundaries . 
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, University Professors 

Several teams in the study are led by university professors. In 
general, this arrangement has proved to be unsatisfactory, particularly 
since federal government funds for large workshops and other relatively ' 
ambitious training activities (which university personnel have been j 
effective in securing) have become largely unavailaible. The problem, 
broadly stated. Is a lack of overlap between the legitimate career ■ 
interests of university personnel and the most pressing needs of 
USMES resource teams. Conducting locally funded workshops, making / 
local presentations and classroom follow-up visits to team-trained ^ 
USMES teachers, and administering the resource team activity efforts'. . 
are generally not considered in tenure determinations; neither are ; - 
they particularly helpful for further professional advamcement of ; 
tenured faculty, nor do they provide consulting fees or siammer salary. 
Thus, team leaders who are university faculty members must "find time" , 
to carry on the daily activities of team leadership, while indepehdently 
pursuing their academic careers. /. 

It is not a matter of university personnel "not caring" about the 
success of their resource teams, nor of "poor communications" between ^ 
university team leaders and their non university team members./ 
University personnel in this study seemed in every case to feel real • 
* concern for the success of their USMES programs. Furthermore, in only 
one instance does any but the most cordial relationship exist between 
university-based le^: lers and their teams. Nonetheless, it appears that 
university personnel, despite all good intentions, are unable to 
devote a sufficient time to the routine but important activities of 
team maintenance. 

Building Principals 

For two tesuns, a building principal is team or team-component leader. 
In both instances, the teams are thriving within the limits of the 
leader's own school. However, in neither case is there evidence of 
much proliferation to other schools. Since the team leader is a building 
principal, it is inevitable that there should be strong support for 
USMES teachers within his or her school^ and that resources that 
can be allocated by the building principal will be made available for 
USMES teachers. It is natural for a building principal to concentrate 
on strengthening USMES within his or her own school, rather than qn 
spreading USMES to other schools. Furthermore, there is always the 
possibility, of rivalry between the team leader and principals of other 
schools, which might retard USMES dissemination. 

The demonstration-school strategy, which^entails the iaea that USMES 
can be disseminated by creating a particularly effective one-school 
program as an "advertisement" for USMES r is the most natural strategy 
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to use if t,he loader is a building principal. Particularly in the 
case of Team 10, the result is a rich, brilliant, single-school 
implementation of USMES- However, the strengtn of such am implementation 
may not lead to USMES funding at high levels in the local school 
system. Indeed, it can be argued that higher-level funding is more 
difficult to promote in the presence of a strong demonstration that 
an effective USMES program is possible without external funding. 
Unfortunately, a one-school USMES program of this kind is not possible 
without the strong personal support and leadership of a building 
principal who fully understands USMES. 

Administrative Officials and Specialists 

Perhaps the best career roles for USMES resource tecim leaders are 
administrative officials or specialists within a state or local school 
system. In general, such officials have sufficient authority and 
independence to allocate the funds needed for systematic USMES 
implementation and to serve as effective advocates for USMES in a 
broader context. The most successful teams studied have either been 
led by such officials or have been significantly aided by such 
officials at a higher level (Team 14) . 

Inevitably^ such teams get off to a strong start. Adequate funding 
and structures for dissemination and follow-up are provided from 
the first. Furthermore, a team leader who is already involved in 
the administration or some other curriculum program sometimes fosters 
a "symbiotic relationship" between that program and USMES, to the 
mutual improvement of both programs. This facilitates the rapid early 
dissemination of USMES ^ since it benefits from delivery systems that 
are already in place when USMES is inrroduced* 

If cmything is to be said against the use of such administrators 
and specialists as team leaders, it is the difficulty of program 
survival in the event that such leaders relinquish active control 
due to retirement, promotions, or the press of other duties. Some 
of the difficulties that actually arose in the teams studied are: 

•When the able and effective leader of Team 1 retired, the 
mantle of team leader fell upon his successor in the local 
school system, an individual who, far from being a strong 



advocate of USMES ^ had serious reservations about the program. 
This created a serious organizational problem for the team. 
This problem was finally solved when, by great good luck, a 
local college set up a program of in-service training for 
local teachers that, coordinated by the original leader of 
Team 1, could guide the training activities of the team. 
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•When the leader of Team 3, a district curriculxjm coordinator, 
wished to relinquish active leadership of the teanif a "leader- 
ship vacuum" ensued. Plans set in motion by this leader were 
not taken up effectively by the remaining teeaa members, and 
fxinds secured by her were not expended by the team. The leade: 
ship vacuum was not really cured \intil a private foundation 
grant made it possible to hire a full-time USMES coordinator 
(a classroom teacher) to direct the team. 

•Team 7, after a strong start Under the leadership of a member 
of the central district administration, has now largely 
abandoned USMES* The exact reasons are not clear, but it 
appears that the. team leader is now inactive in her role of 
coordinating the team. Now that she has been credited with 
the early success of the team, neither she nor einyone else 
wishes to continue with tnc routine task of supervision. 

The only teams in the study that are led by a school system admin- 
istrator or specialist and have avoided problems such as those just 
described are Teams 2 aind 14, in which no change of leadership has 
taken place, and Team 6, which is still in its initial stages. On 
the other hand, of all such teams r only Team 7 has been lost or 
seriously damaged. In this case, the leader kept nominal' control 
while relinquishing active supervision. 



SUMMARY 

Classroom teachers are effective in holding together a team during 
periods of adversity, wnen little fiinding or support is available- 
But they operate at a serious disadvantage in promoting USMES or 
carrying out classroom follow-up visits to locally trained teachers, 
if it is necessary to cross school boundaxies or to find support 
from administrators high in their own school system. This objection • 
does not apply where teachers have release time, or -special jobs, 
which allow them to act chiefly as USMES coordinators. 

University professors are effective in conducting large, federally 
funded, workshops or training programs, which axe sufficiently 
elaborate to advance their professional csireers. They are, however, 
relatively ineffective in carrying out the day-to-day supervisory 
activities necessary to support a resource team on a continuing _ 
basis. 

Building principals are ideal team leaders where a demonstration- 
school strategy of implementation and dissemination is employed. 
In other -cases, however, they are not as effective as other candidates, 
since the leadership opportunities and f iind-allocation responsibilities 
of building principals tend to create demonstration-school implementations 
regardless of what strategy is attempted. 
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Administrative officials or specialists in state or local school systems 
probably make the best team leaders. The chief problem (and it is 
a real problem) is that once a team has become successful under such 
a leader, it is difficult, even with the active cooperation of that' 
leader. shift leadership responsibility to anyone else. Never- 
theless, this problem can be overcome cmd, in our view, does 
not outweigh the benefits of having such individuals as team 
leaders. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE SUPPORT FOLLOWING NATIONAL WORKSHOP TRAINING 



One fzmction of the USMES central staff, particularly during an eairly 
stage of the USMES projec+-.r has been to provide ^follow-up support to 
resource teams trained at national workshops. In general, this support 
has been moderate in amount and beneficial in effect, though it has 
not materially altered the directions in which the resource teams have 
developed following workshop training. 

In a few cases, i:eamsr-made"reference-to-USMES--centrati-<>ffi^ 

during the interviews conducted for this study. - Team members stated 
that central office support was either lacking or particularly 
helpful. 

Three teams cited lack of central office support, as a problem. 
Naturally, this sort of observation is of considercible interest to 
members of the USMES central staff, and to others who might consider 
setting up a program employing a resource team network, since the . 
appropriate funding level for follow-up assistance to resource 
teams is at issue. 

The three teams present a mixed- picture . It is, possible, in the 
case of Team 15, that too little central staff support was in fact 
provided. It is likely that Team 15 would have been much more successful 
if it had- consolidated its own members' USMES teaching to a greater 
degree before attempting to spread USMES to other teachers. Pre- 
sumably, with more extensive contact between central staff cind Team 15, 
a different and more effective strategy would have been followed. On 
the other hand. Team 15 is one of the least successful of all the teams, 
studied, and has been beset by problems that might have cau55ed it to 
fail in any case. 

Another team that cited lack of -central of f ice support is -Team 14. 
This, however, is probably a reflection of a specific period in the 
life "of the USMES project, during which contact between central staff 
members and resource teams in the field was grossly curtailed by ^rupt 
changes, in National Science Foundation policy. It should be noted that 
Team 14, despite this problem, has become a very successful team. 
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Team 8 is a special case- An unusual amount of central office support 
was required and provided early in the life of this team^ because 
the team encountered difficulties fixing upon an effective organizational 
structure in a complex political situation. Eairly central office 
assistance provided a form of leadership, designed to give Team 8 a 
voice capable of transcending administrative area boundaries in its 
home district. In hindsig'.it, the central office staff feels this 
sort of intervention was unavoidable. However, it had the unfortunate 
effect of preventing Team 8 from evolving a leadership structure 
independent of the USMES central staff. Accordingly, . when central staff 
assistance diminished. Team 8 felt the lack. It is probably more 
accurate to regard the team members' comments as symptomatic of too 
much early support rather than of too* little support overall. 

The two "symbiotic" teams in this study. Team 1 and Team 6, received 
and ac3cnowledged an unusually large amount of central office support 
on an "as needed" basis. In both cases, due to the complexity of the 
implementation structures that were being evolved, this support was ' 
probably necessary. In both cases, too, in view of the broad dissemin- 
ation of the USMES program effected, it would appear that central staff 
"support" "was "profitably employ ied. 



SUMMARY 

This study does not -indicate that the basic level of follow-up support 
from the USMES central staff to trained resource teams in the field 
was significantly too low. In two cases it appears that support 
was lacking to some degree, but in neither case (in our judgment) ^was 
the ultimate outcome materially affected. On the other hamd, it is 
our view that central office support for the project was not set at 
too high a level ei.ther. In particular, the ability of the USMES 
central staff to give special, immediate assistajice as needed to 
Teams 1 and 6, the symbiotic teams, yielded major rewards in terms of cost- 
effective implementation of USMES over a large target population. This 
sort of occasional continuing support-, afforded to teams on an "as 
needed" basis*, seems to have been especially effective, cind to-be the 
method of choice for futiore programs. 
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CHANGES IN RESOURCE TEAM MEMBERSHIP 



Resource teams are often required to change their membership sig- 
nificantly as time passes • Probably the three most common reasons 
to change membership are local increases in the number of team-trained , 
USMES teachers^ changes in team goals or structure, and member attrition. 

Local increase in the Number of Team-trained USMES . Teachers 

Tf ~a ' t earn" is~~to~cont±niie" ~l:o''^unct±on effectively, boUi in dinpiementatioir- 
and follow-up activities, it must be sensitive to the needs of new, 
locally trained USMES teachers. One way a team can increase its 
sensitivity to these needs is tc include a number of these newly 
trained teachers in its membership. Characteristically, teams 
employing a demonstration-school strategy include all locally trained . 
personnel in their teams. This is particularly easy and appropriate, 
since new members and original members are generally at a single ^ 
building location. Under these circumstances , it is easy for experienced 
members to provide full and continuing training to new members. In 
general/ this method has been followed by Teams 5, 10, and 12. It 
is also nominally employed by Team 3 — that is, all USMES trained 
teachers in the area (about 50) are regarded as members of the team. 
However, because Team 3 is supported by a private foundation grant that 
provides for a full-time salaried USMES coordinator, the inclusion of 
all USMES teachers effectively places the leadership of the team in 
the hands of this full-time coordinator and project administrators. 

A somewhat different solution has been employed by Team 2 and to a 
certain extent by other teams. It entails the use of a steering 
committee, consisting of original team members and representatives 
from Che schools where USMES is being taught. In this way, a. team 
structure evolves that is sensitive to the particular needs of individual 
implementation sites and yet is not so large as to be unwieldy. In 
general, unless a demonstration-school strategy or symbiotic implementa- 
tion .is involved, this method is recommended by central staff members. 
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Changes in Team Goals or Stzructiire 

Another development that frequently affects team membership is change 
in the model or in the administrative structure of, the team* The 
clearest example of this phenomenon is Team 3, where a private founda- 
tion grant precipitated a number of changes .in the structure of the y< 
team. A university professor assumed his role as project director; 
a full-time USMES coordinator was hired^^o function as administrator 
for the daily activities of the team; team membership shifted > 
(in numbers), toward secondary school personnel/ and away ftOai^ 
elementary school personnel 7 as a result of the gr€Uit, which was 
issued to develop a strong secondary real-problem- solving curriculum. 
There is some indication that the original members of the team have 
lost some of their influence on team policy as a result of this change, 
but the net effect appears to be positive. 

In at least two other teams in this study, major team reorganizations 
were precipitated when the terms of the USMES project grant funded by 
the National Science Foundation changed, putting pressure on local 

teams, to merge and form new regio nal t eams* I n both cases wher e a 

major team restructuring resulted. Teams 4 cind 9, serious problems 
ensued. In both instcuices our on-site investigators now recommend 
that hiring a full-time USMES coordinator, if funds could be found, 
raight solve the problem. In neither case, however, has a full-time 
coordinator been employed. 

Attrition of the Original Team 

In several instances, attrition among original, team members has been 
the result of defection among members who were, from the start, 
philosophically unsympathetic with USMES (Teams 7 and 11). In other 
cases (Team 5, for example) this has been due to conflicts of various 
sorts. 

Where an attempt has been made to rectify, rather thcin merely to 
tolerate, such attrition, it has been through local training of new 
personnel. Particularly in the case of Team 5, which now includes ■ 
only one originally-trained member, this measure has worked very well. 



SUMMARY - ^ 

The three most common sources of pressure upon resource teams to change 
their membership are an increase in the ntmiber of local USMES sites / 
which triggers a need to include new teachers on the team; changes in 
team gc^s or structure that require special coordinating efforts, 
and attrition, which requires local training of new members- 
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MOTIVATIONS FOR LOCAL ADOPTION OF USMES 



One of the most interesting issues in the study of any local resource team 
is why local personnel have been moved to constitute themselves into such 
a team and to seek training- It is- understandable that the motivation to 
form a local resource team should have a profound effect on the ultimate 
success or failure of that team. . For example,, if the formation of a . 
particular team is motivated by the desire to arrive ^t some goal that 
cannot in fact be reached, the raison d'etre of that team will disappear 

as— soon— as— it— i-s~knownr-that-the goal--<:annot-be realised, — -Likewise^ if _ 

the motivation for forming a particular team is not wholly compatible 
with the widespread dissemination and implementation" of USMES/ that team, 
however well it serves the end to which it .was introduced, cannot be 
wholly'successful from the point of view of the USMES central staff. 

It would certainly be desirable to assess the motivations that led to the 
introduction of USMES by each team in this study. Unfortunately, these 
motivations are often unstated- Many teams cite^ as their ultimatie goal 
"the dissemination cf the USMES curriculum to "as many schools and teachers 
as possible-" The actual motives of team members who say such things may 
range from the ideological (they believe the USMES philosophy of teaching 
and learning should be promulgated) , to the opportunistic (funds were 
available),, to the honorably ambitious (someone desires to introduce a 
generally, valuable and beneficial program and also to advance his or 
her career). The present study is ..not the place' to distinguish among 
these possibilities - 

On the other hand, a number of individuals .gave more personal reasons 
for their interest in USMES- Among these were the belief that USMES 
would aid in staff development and improve student attitudes; thetbelief 
that USMES was consistent with their local district's philosophy of 
education;, the desire to implement some real-problem-solving ciorriculxm 
(not necessarily USMES); solicitation from USMES central staff; and the 
need of an already funded program for a real-problem-solving component, 
which USMES could provide- • 
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Staff Development/Student Attitude Improvement 

Three. teams were formed specifically for the purpose of staff development 
and student attitude improvement. Team 3 was put together by a district- 
curriculum coordinator r in part to introduce USMES as a significant 
alternative for elementciry school instiruction,. but chiefly to promote 
staff development in her district- One of the most active members of 
Team 12, a building principal ^ wished to use USMES for staff development 
and to improve the attitude of the students in his building. Team 14 
was promoted by the state department of education official now serving 
as state USMES coordinator for the rather sophisticated purpose of 
improving his area's staff development dissemination system. 

In all three cases, it appears that significant progress has been made 
toward meeting local goals. Insofar as these goals are consistent with 
USMES dissemination and implementation, the associated teams have been 
successful resource teams- As one would expect, the statewide goal of 
the USMES coordinator supervising Team 14 has educed a stronger USMES * 
implementation and dissemination effort than the consciously limited 
goals of the building principal in Team 12. In all cases, however, 
results have been good- ~ 

Local Educational Philosophy - 

In at least three ca^es in the study, USMES was introduced because it 
would help to implement an existing educational philosophy in.-the 
district- Here, results range from very good to surprisingly bad. . 

Team 2, where the USMES philosophy was perceived as consistent with that 
of the local district, is one of the more successful teams in the study - 
USMES implementation has proceeded in a consistent manner, and all 
buildings 'in the district now have USMES teachers. On the other hand, 
both Teams 5 and 11 were formed because building principals believed 
that the philosophy of USMES was consistent with. that of their recognizedly 
innovative schools- In both cases, conflicts have arisen over the degree 
of innovation to be used at the schools, and USMES team memFers question 
the sincerity of the building principal's commitment to USMES- Team 5, 
-in particular, has undergone a very bitter time, in which all but one 
member have guit the team and new members have had to be trained locally. 
Whether the contrast between Team 2 on the one hand, and Teams 11 and 
5 on the other, is due to the scope of the implementation (Team 2 is 
district wide. Team 5 is in a single "model school," and Team 11 is a 
university lab school) , or due to the leader's degree of commitment to 
USMES is difficult to determine. However, it seems safe to suggest that 
USMES will be more successful in areas whose educational philosophies are 
compatible with USMES than in areas where USMES represents a fashionable 
educational trend. 
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USMES as a Variety of Real-Problem-Solving Curriculum 

In at least two cases, USMES was introduced locally because it was an 
instance of a real-problem-solving program, and a local need for some 
program of this type was felt. In one recent case, a new component was 
formed under Team 1 (Department of Humanities and the Arts), because the 
director of the department saw a need to familiarize her staff with the 
technique of real problem solving. However, since the technique of real 
problem solving she envisioned at fir;>t was very different from USMES, this 
endeavor has met with limited success so far. In another instance. 
Team 9, a group of individuals saw a need for "interdisciplinary real 
problem-solving. They attended the ^t. Louis ('75) workshop, and returned 
still convinced of the value of real problem solving but skeptical about ^ 
the USMES program per se. Subsequently, the team has promoted interdisci- 
plinary real problem solving, but the results have not been entirely' 
satisfactory.. 

Solicitation by USMES Central Staff 

In at least . two cases. Team 8 and the university component of Team 12, 
-a- looai-USMES- resource-team was formed- in- ^esponse^ to .a^solicitatipn^for 



workshop participants by the USMES central staff. Although the results^ 
were to some extent good, the ultimate quality of the local implementation 
:. effort seems to have been hindered in both cases because the resource teams 
were not organized around a local initiative. Hence, the teams were not 
adapted as well to local political conditions as they might have been. 

Team 8 required extensive assistance, both financial and personal, from 
the USMES ^central staff early in its history; this assistance perpetuated 
a situation where the organization of .the team was based on . the initiative 
of an outside agency. Team 12 has met with moderate success, but the 
relationship between the components of this team seems to be anomalous, 
and "communication is poor" between the university and district compcbnents. 

These two cases suggest that solicitation of participants by central 
office staff members is not the best possible basis for forming local ^ 
resource teams. 

Fulfilling Needs in Existing- Programs 

Two teams in this study. Team 1 and Team 6, were instituted to meet the 
needs of existing curriculum programs- Since the purpose was. to supplement 
and complement programs already being delivered, the relationship between ^ 
USMES and the "host" program can fairly be called symbiotic. Since a 
structural organization, a delivery system^ and a more" or less clearly 
d-fined target population is likely to exist in such instances, a symbiotic 
implementation of USMES can be cost effective. This notion is corroborated 
by the considerable success (to date) of Teams 1 and- 6. 
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SUMMARY 

Where a specific motivation to form a resoiirce team (aside from the 
desire to inplentient USMES throughout a certain area) is stated, responses 
fall into five main groups: 

•Staff development and improvement of. student attitude, 

• Implementation of a local educz."^ onal philosophy. 

• Provision of some type of real-problem- solving curriculum. 

• Response to USMES central staff solicitation. 

• Support of an already existing program in a symbiotic manner. 

Results are characteristically good when the motivation is staff develop- 
ment, student attitude improvement or symbiosis. Implementing a local, 
educational philosophy has good results if the prevailing climate of 
thought is favorable to USMES, or if the local education agency is deeply 
committed to the educational philosophy incorporated in the program. 
Provision of USMES as a type of real-problem- solving curriculvmi does 
not necessarily yield good results, since equating USMES with the 
generalized philosophy of "interdisciplinary real problem solving" may 
lead to the adoption of USMES where a different program is needed. 
This results in poor implementation and dissemination of USMES. Finally, 
if there is no strong local impetus for USMES, but only receptivity 
to solicitation from the USMES central staff, the local organizational 
structure may be too weak to sustain USMES once central office support 
is diminished or withdrawn. 
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EXTENSIONS OF USMES 



When a program such as USMES is dLmplemented in' the field, the original' 
qualities of that program are frecjuently altered and extended in local 
implementation- Among the 15 teauns studied, five main types of 
extensions to USMES have been observed: 

1- A number of teams have developed hybrid programs in which 
USMES is . combined with a specific curriculum subject, such 

as USMES and consumer education or USMES and career education. 

2- In at least two cases, USMES has been employed as an 
administrative tool to aid in helping ^ school run smoothly 
or to solve a particular problem within the school. 

3. In one case, an extensive effort has been mounted to develop 
USMES into a secondary school curriculum, 

4- In at least two cases, USMES has been adapted for special' 
types of students (gifted students) . 

5. In one instance (Team 6), a special introductory category 

of USMES challenge, the "mini-challenge," is being developed. 

Combinations of USMES With Other Curriculum Subjects 

USMES, broadly understood, may be combined with any subject matter, 
since none is," by its nature, inherently unsuitable as the s\ibject of 
an USMES challenge. In at least three cas^es, individual teams have 
developed or are developing overt combinations, specifically uniting 
USI^ES and some other subject such as career education or consumer 
education. These overt combinations of USMES with other materials may 
be used at various levels in a team's implementation effort. For 
example. Team 1 has submitted grant proposals to develop career 
education USMES and consumer education USMES programs. Teafh 2 has 
incorporated a career education USMES hybrid at the district level as 
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an alternative curriculum module for optional use by district teachers. 
Tecuai 6 employs various mixed topics of current interest such as 
"USMES and Basic Skills," "USMES and the Environment '*USMES and 
the Urbem School/' "USMES and Assessment," "USMES cind Humcinistic 
Education," as subjects for treatment in its introductory awareness 
workshops, given to prospective USMES workshop participants. 

USMES as cin Administrative Technique 

In at least two instances , USMES has been employed not only as a 
curriculum item, but as a tool for assisting in the internal administra 
tion of an implementing school. 

In the "host" school case of Team 10, mciny routine housekeeping 
tasks necessary to the functioning of the school have been taJcen over 
cind aLre currently administered by students as USMES challenges. 
This combination of real -problem- solving activity and administrative 
service is seen as improving the school as a whole and increasing 
the acceptability of USMES to. schools, students, and teachers. The 
issue of using USMES as cin administrative tool in this fashion is 
cm interesting and perplexing one. It can be airgued, quite con- 
vincingly, that making such use of the program increases its attractive 
ness, usefulness, visibility , and cost-effectiveness. Certainly, 
in the case of Team 10, it has resv.lted in a brilliant, highly visible 
USMES program. 

Nevertheless, this sort of extension of the basic USMES framework 
is not without cost. First, it would appear that, where housekeeping 
problems are "solved", students spend a disproportionately great 
amount of time implementing solutions, and a small amount actually 
conducting problem-solving activities < Consequently, it might be 
argued that focusing real-problem-solving challenges on such 
problems attenuates the instructive experience of the USMES program. 
Also, it might be argued that starting USMES teachers with locally 
devised challenges (and many of Team 10 's USMES teachers are new) 
deprives teachers of the learning experience of working with carefully 
prepared, fully tested, well-documented "standard" challenges. Thus, 
we regard with reservation the brilliant extension to USMES practiced 
by Team 10. 

Team 5 is taking cin active part in the struggle of its host school 
to maintain an innovative posture, by convincing both parents and the 
principal that order can be maintained ^n the school without a 
"tighter" structure. To this end, a two-tiered USMES program has been 
instituted: Regular USMES classroom challenges are guided by 
individual .teachers , while challenges related to school-wide matters 
such as discipline, safety, and playground problems are pursued by 
the school at large. 
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Challenges of the second type are similar to mainy of those pursued 
by Team 10. However , they differ in that they are probleinatic 
rather than tasks requiring attention. Of courser their problematic 
nature may make them either more or less effective. They may be 
effective because they are. perceived by students as '•real" problems , 
not merely duties; on the other hand, the difficulty of these 
problems (they have, so far,, eluded solution even by the USMES 
teachers of the host school) is such that they may simply be too 
hard to solve, in which case they have little value as educational 
experiences . . - , 

The most importcint thing, to remember about the extensions to USMES 
as practiced by both teams is that they are positively adaptive. The 
administratively conceived use of USMES by Team 5 may save that team; 
the keen interest and spirit produced by the USMES adaptations of 
Team 10 are highly desirable in themselves, and constitute as well 
an outstanding demonstration of Team 10 •s bramd of USMES. For the 
schools involved, whatever their relationship to "classical" USMES 
may be, the results have been positive. 

USMES for Secondary School Classes 

Team 3, aided by a three-year private foimdation grant, is engaged 
in the most massive extension to USMES encountered in this study: Its ^ 
extension to secondary schools. It is too soon to know how successful 
the team will be in producing a secondary school USMES program. 
However, it is clear that Team 3, by proposing to develop such a 
^program, has considerably broadened its potential funding base. Also, 
it is very desirable that a local resource team should be able to 
attract private foundation funds for the purpose of developing an 
entirely new variety of USMES • This represents, perhaps, one of the 
most successful possible outgrowths of the resource team program. 

USMES with Special Groups 

At least two teams have tried to implement USMES with a particular 
group of students. For Team 2, this effort is only beginning; now 
that all initial goals have been achieved, a new goal is "to seek 
support in using USMES for the 'high potential' student." With 
Team 14 the process is far more advanced • The teachers of talented 
and gifted students in that team area form a s\ab population in which 
USMES implementation has taken place at an accelerated rate. In fact, 
at least 12 separate buildings presently use USMES for talented and 
gifted students. . ^ 

Other teams in the study have spoken of promoting USMES implementations 
among special groups, such as gifted or retarded students. In most 
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cases, however, the underlying intent appears to be securing stronger 
f landing or a more sympathetic hearing in a district where "standara" 
USMES is not being strongly supported, rather than a conceptual 
cheuige or expansion in USMES. 

USMES Mini-Challenges 

One interesting innovation taking place in Team 3, and among teams 
supported by Team 6, is the concept of USMES mini-challenges as "a 
device for familiarizing teachers and students alike with the natxire 
of USMES activity. The idea underlying the mini- challenge is that 
both students and teachers can become comfortable with the idea of 
USMES more easily if they know their first experience will be a short, 
easy, trial challenge. 

The use of mini-challenges in the classroom is an interesting departure 
from the basic view of USMES held by most central staff personnel. They 
feel that, first of all, USMES problems should be real problems of 
significant scope aiid there is some doubt that introductory mini- 
challenges will meet this criterion. It is also felt that 'the quick 
closure necessary in mini-challenges may undermine standards of thorough- 
ness. Nevertheless, the idea is an interesting one, and some central 
staff personnel, (including the on-site investigator for Team 6, but not 
the investigator for Team 3) think it may be a sound device for 
ultimately involving more teachers in challenges of standard length. 



SUMMARY 

In general, extensions to USMES developed by the individual teams 
have been positive in effect. Incorporating particular ciirriculum 
fields such as career education, or consumer education into USMES 
prov^rams appears to be a useful and legitimate way of justifying 
the award of federal grants for USMES efforts in these areas. 
Such incorporation gives USMES a clear cind classifiable role in 
district curriculiom plans, ^ and provides prospective USMES teachers 
with a concrete idea of curriculum ar : that may be served through 
USMES . 

As an administrative tool (that is, as an aid in rtanning elementary 
schools more smoothly) USMES is evidently quite effective, and represents 
a very successful and well-adapted extension of the USMES program to 
local conditions. A certain anxiety among central staff members 
about USMES being adapted to wholly "social" purposes suggests that 
the adaptation ma^ not be without cost; however, the overall result 
seems to be quite good. 
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The^ extension cf USMES to deal with real problems in secondax-y schools 
is a major developmental advajice. The process is well underway with 
Team 2, aided by a private foundation grant. 

Adapting USMES for special groups, such as gifted or retarded students , 
has been carried out with good success by Team 14, and is contemplated 
by Team 2. Probably it should not be used merely to secure local 
funds and support that is otherwise not^ forthcoming, since USMSS 
was developed for em average student population. 

Mini-challenges have been employed by Teams 3 and 6 to introduce 
USMES to cautious or dubious teachers. It is too early to tell how 
well this extension to USMES will work. 
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CHANGES IN TEAMS DUE TO PHILOSOPHICAL CLIMATE 
AND AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 



In recent years, both the philosophical climate in education and 
the availability of local and national funds for innovative educational 
progreuns have changed xnarkedly. At certain sites, the conditions \inder 
which an USMES program was begun have proved to be very different 
from those prevailing at later stages. Accordingly, some teams 
formed in one climate have had to adapt to another. Some of the 
factors that have changed most drastically, and some of the adaptive 
chcinges instituted by teams in this study, are discussed briefly below. 

Back-to~Basics Movement 

Probably there is not a. team in this study whose members did not 
repeatedly cite one trend of thought in edacational circles, the 
back-to-basics movement, as a major problem impeding tecim implemer'.ta- 
tion efforts. Back-to-basics is almost certainly the worst single 
problem to face USMES implementation teams over the past months. 

Its effects may be siabtle or direct* Most directly, funds are simply 
made unavailable for use by innovative programs within a particular 
district. At a further remove, any of the following may take place: 

•Principal support may be drastically weakened. Principals who 
are under pressure to stress instruction in basic skills may 
be notably xanwilling (or indeed unable) to give USMES team 
members and locally trained USMES teachers the support they 
need to proceed effectively. It should be emphasized that 
support in this sense is not simply a matter of funds / or a 
matter of positive reinforcement and approval. A. successful 
USMES teacher must have the support of a principal, and a 
reasonably cooperative attitude on the part of peer teachers , 
for a number of practical reasons : Building resources must 
to some extent be shared; USMES challenges may Be more 
difficult than other activities to classify as curriculiam 
ite-ns; cind successful USMES challenges often result in 
in- reased noise levels and other "disturbing" effects. 
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• In sone instances record-keeping procedures have become far 
more -elaborate thai formerly. For one team in the study, 
the difficulty encountered by local teachers in representing 
their USIffiS work accurately in their record-keeping activities 

* was c-Lted as one of the most critical handicaps under which 

the local implementation and dissemination effort was laboring. 

•In one case, a district's recognized "model school," a school 
of innovative character f became the host school for a resource 
team. Subsequently, in response to rising peurental pressure 
that basic skills be taught in the traditional manner, the 
actua'l innovative character of .the model school itself, and 
with it the school's USMES program, has come to be threatened. 

r. 

Diminishing Availability of Funds 

Another change noted by almost all teams studied was that funds, 
both at district and at higher levels, had become less available 
with time. Of course, the chief effect of this change has been to 
retard USMES implementation and dissemination efforts generally 
among all teams- In addition, two specific problems have emerged as 
a result of the overall change in the availability of funds. First, 
ttram leadership by university faculty members has become less 
satisfactory for teams and faculty members alike- As noted earlier , 
resoxzrce teams have been less able to offer the type of activities" 
that Tsake use of the individual faculty members' training and 
experience, and are, at the same time, relevant and useful to his or 
her career - 

Teacher Disenchantment with Inservice Training 

In three cases , resource ttam member: complained of general disenchant- 
ment among teachers with injervice training programs- There would 
seem to-be two explanations: 

•The relative unpopularity of inservice training may be merely 
♦ a symptom of the general unpopularity of training in innovative 
educational techniques, and not applicable to all inservice 
training- ' ■ 

• Stringent hiring practices in recent years have tended to 
exclude newly-trained teachers, who have the strongest interest 
in inservice training as a means to earn salary increments." 
Relatively experienced teachers working iri the schools have, 

by and large, less incentive to seek inservice training. 
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However, a shift away from the use of inservice training by USMES 
teams is not recommended, especially since many colleges and urriversities, 
in the face of growing underemployment among newly trained teachers, 
are- beginning to divert their resources away from (possibly futile) 
preservice training and toward inservice training. 

Termination of the USMES Program 

Two teams cited as a significant hindrance the problem of being associated 
with "a discredited program." The USMES program passed through a crisis 
of funding in Spring 1976, During this, period, contact with teams was lost 
because of NSF policy chamges, and it appeared that the project might be 
terminated abruptly. Many of the plemned activities of the project had 
to be terminated abruptly. Many of the planned activities of the project 
had to be camcelled, even though the project was continued.. 

These events seem to have damaged the credibility of certain local 
resource teams ^ not so much because the project's termination was 
accelerated, but because changes in policy on the part of. the National 
Science Foundation interrupted many activities in progress and contributed 
to .the impression that the project was terminating in disgrace. This 
was not the case, but such impressions are more easily created than 
dissipated. 

Higher Level Mandates for Curriculum Emphasis . 

Another type of change that has been observed results from shifts in 
emphasis at high levels in the educational hierarchy. These changes 
may be either positive or negative from the point of view of USMES, and 
may be rapidly superceded. In the recent past, such developments have 
usually shifted emphasis to more training in basic skills. On the other 
hand, a recent change that has iiad a profound effect on USMES implementation 
in one state has been the passage of a state law citing problem solving 
as a major process goal for all schools. This change in emphasis had 
a strong positive effect on the growth of one resource team in this 
study (Team 5) - 



SUMMARY 

Of all factors influencing USMES implementation and dissemination that 
have materially changed in the course of this program, the back-to-basics 
movement and a diminution of federal, state, and local funds seem to 
have been the most far-reaching in their effects. A growing disenchantment 
with inservice training of all kinds was proposed by several teams as 
a major problem; however, our feeling is that attitudes about inservice 
training reflect the general growing unpopularity of training in innovative 
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educational techniques. Abrupt changes in the status of the USMES 
project as a whole seems to have had a significant negative effect 
on local teams, since some were embarrassed*^ that USMES appeared to 
•.be a discredited program* Changing emphases in education due to 
mamdates at the state level were significant in their effects , both 
positive and negative, on local resource teams ♦ 
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USMES IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 



The teams in this study have attempted to foster USMES through a wide 
variety of implementation strategies. The discussion that follows describes 
some of the major strategies, .some of the major factors affecting those 
strategies, and the properties, advantages, and disadvantages of each 
strategy. 

The Demonstration-School Strategy 

The demonstration-school implementation strategy is characterized by 
the following assumption: Initial efforts in an area should focus on 
developing a strong, single-school implementation of USMES to demonstrate 
the viability of the program. TKis is a plausible assumption / and a 
number of teams have been inclined to adopt it. Teams 5,10, and 11, and 
elements of Team 12, are among them. 

Team 5 is employing a demonstration-school strategy perforce. After 
some initial difficulties, all nationally trained members resigned from 
the team leaving it to be reformed by one member through local training 
of new personnel. As a result, the team has not recently engaged in 
any significant attempts to implement USMES outside the school. However, 
since the local implementation at the host school has been rebuilt, 
the team is in a relatively strong position to begin implementing USMES 
through the demonstration-school strategy. Another factor suggesting 
that the team ougiit to follow a demonstration school strategy is that 
the host school of Team 5 is recognized throughout its district as a 
model school for developing innovative educational programs. 

Team 10 is following a demonstration-school strategy voluntarily. The 
principal is particularly anxious to make "every student and teacher an 
active, real problem solver" at her school. In pursuit of this goal, 
little outside implementation activity is being attempted xintil the host 
school implementation has become very strong. 

Team 11 is also pursuing what might be described as a demonstration- 
school strategy. It is located at a university lab school, ^hich makes 
such a strategy particularly appropriate, since it is not only convenient, 
but mandated, for a lab school to function as a demonstration school. 
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One segment of. Team 12 is developing into a demonstration school because 
it is guided by a very active building principal who wishes to strengthen 
USMES at his school for staff development and student-attitude improvement. 

Apparently, the chief advantages of the strategy- are the following: 

• High quality USMES is possible where the entire attention of a 
resource team is devoted to strengthening the program at a 
particular site. 

• Where district funding for USMES is not available on a broad 

scale, building an USMES demonstration school- may be the only strar.egy 
that can be funded. 

• Where a building principal is team leader, it is often possible to 
combine certain practical and professional goals of the principal 

(such as running the school more effectively, improving student 
attitude, and developing staff) with pursuing a demonstration- 
school strategy. 

• A demonstration school strategy may work where other strategies 
have failed. For example, in the case of Team 12, a strategy 

of relatively wide spread dissemination was attempted and did not 

succeed; accordingly, at least a portion of the team fell back 

on a demonstration-school strategy as a "second-line"' implementation 

mechanism. 

• A functioning demonstration school is perceived by certain leaders 
as an effective self-selection device for allowing prospective 
workshop participants to assess the nature of USMES in the class- 
room and to determine, in a more informed manner, whether they 
should participate in an USME;S workshop. This is seen by all 
observers as a desirable effect, since it is futile to give 
costly training ta workshop part ic" pants ^ who are not interested, 
and it is detrimental to the local image of USMES 

The chief disadvantage of the strategy is that it is unsuitable for 
promoting implementation and dissemination of USMES at other sites. 
Indeed, it has been claimed that the example of a successful demonstration 
school, while it may make individual teachers wish to adopt USMES, is 
not an effective mechanism for convincing district-level or even building- 
level supervisors to adopt USMES. Local principals may be deterred from 
adopting the program, even if they see it is working well, because it 
"belongs" to another , perhaps rival, principal in the district. District- 
level administrators may be deterred from allocating funds to promote 
widespread UCMES implementation, because the demonstration school appears 
to "prove" it is possible to have a strong USMES program without district 
funding. (Of course, this is actually possible only with very strong 
principal support, such as may be secured if the building principal xs 
a resource team leader.) 
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Creating Srib-teams t Team-wide Dissemination 

/■'^ 

Another approach to USMES implementation and dissemination is that followed 
by Team 6. The initial activity of Team 6 was to train members for new 
local resource teams. This was done immediately after the formation of 
Team 5, before amy demonstration schools or even 5uiy implementation of 
USMES on the part of new team members had been built up. 

The chief advantage of this procedure seems to be that a widespread 
implementation effort, encompassing many local districts, can be instituted- 
from the start, transcending local boundaries and rivalries. Moreover, this 
is a cost-effective procedure, since it rapidly initiates a process of 
exponential' growth- within the area covered. 

Potentially, there are at least two serious disadvantages to this procedure. 

• If team members on the initial team are not thoroughly familiar 
with USMES, the training of members in second-level resource 
teams may not be effective, and original members may not be capable 
of delivering satisfactory follow-up support. 

•When this method is used, it puts a great deal of responsibility 
on the newly created local teams to pursue dissemination and 
implementation of the program- Thus, it is not surprising that, 
in the case of Team 6, not all of the newly instituted teams 
actually survived. 

Selecting Workshop Participants 

One of the most essential components in any implementation strategy, 
according to virtually every team in the study, is that prospective 
workshop participants be carefully selected and, if possible, self-^ 
selected- . Most of the teams that instituted widespread implementation 
and dissemination programs iiranediately following national workshop 
training warn against allowing administrators to choose participants 
for workshops, or setting up large workshops for participants who have 
not express interest in the program. In the case of Team 9, the problem 
of effective implementation was augmented for new leaders after the 
reorganization of the team, because of a history of superficial and 
indiscriminate USMES dissemination and implementation activities in 
the target districts- Thus, it appears that one of the most effective 
applications of resource team time and effort is selecting workshop 
participants carefully. 

Transcending Local Administrative and Building Boundaries 

One strong potential advantage of implementing USMES initially "above 
the building level" is that it is possible to work across local admin- 
istrative and ooerational boundaries- Some of the most successful resource 
teams began with an implementation at the level of curriculum specialist 
or curriculimi coordinator - 
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This principle may in some cases be generalized to a much higher admin- 
istrative level. Team 8^ for example, has encountered serious and t 
persistent problems as a result of the complex area divisions of the 
large metropolitan district in which it is located. Substantial expendi- 
tures of funds and resources, both for training cmd follow-up support, 
have yielded disappointingly weak results in the case of Team 8, It is 
the view of central office personnel that, due to the special administrative 
conditions pertaining to Team 8, ajn initial thrust at the level of the 
metropolitan school board, or at the level of the state legislature, 
would have been required to permit efficient implementation of the program. 

University Involvement in Resource Teams 

Although, as we have indicated, the use of xiniversity personnel as team 
leaders has serious disadvantages, the involvement of university personnel 
in local resource teams has proved extremely helpful in a number of ways. 

Some of the most important of these are as follows: 

• The continuing involvement of university personnel in Team 3 

has facilitated evaluation of the program by university personnel. 

• The use of a college or university as a "base" for workshop and 
other training activity has the effect of trsmscending administra- 
tive boundaries in the areas affected- Thus, local jealousies 
and rivalries do not hinder implementation and dissemination 
activities as they would if training efforts were mounted by 
teachers, principals, or local officials. 

•The involvement of university personnel in a lab-school setting, 
such as that of Team il, permits the combination of some of the 
best features of the demonstration-school strategies and a number 
of other strategies that actively facilitate widespread dissemination 
and implementation of the program. This is possible because the 
lab school functions as an interface between university personnel, 
perceived as "authoritative" ajid tending not to excite local 
jealousies and rivalries, ajid school district personnel on many 
levels. 

• Another importcint role of university personnel in resource teams 
that has yielded strong results in some areas is giving USMES 
courses- This method has been successful for preservice arid 
inservice training; presentation of USMES material has ramged 
anywhere from simple dissemination (for example, providing initial 
familiarization in survey courses) to full-scale implementation 
training (giving inservice or preservice courses specifically in 
USMES techniques)- 
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Solicitation of State Mandates for USMES 

'J 

Another implementation technique suggested by this study is soliciting 
state mandates to encourage USMES dissemination. ? 

Team 6 has benefited greatly from a state mandate proposing problem 
solving as a major process goal for all students in the state. 

In another state (the state of California) all have noted noted the 
extreme difficulty, for -USMES, of competing against other cvrricul\am 
programs mandat:ed by the state legislature- From this^ it would appear 
that, in certain locations at least, soliciting state legislature support, 
not simply for problem solving but specifically for the USMES program, 
may be desirable. 

Correlation with Other Curriculum Areas 

One technique that has proved particularly effective for some teams 
(Team 2, for excimple) is to prepare careful correlation studies relating 
USMES with other recognized curriculum areas. This has the :iffect of 
legitimizing USMES b''' merging it with recognized curriculvmi areas* 
We believe that many teams could have profited from using this technique- 

Symbiotic Implementation 

Particularly in two cases in this study (Teams 1 ajid 6), teams were formed 
by establishing symbiotic relationships between USMES and p^rograms that 
were already operating- The details of these symbiotic relationships 
are discussed more fully in the individual narratives pertaining to the 
teams. Generally, however, it can be stated that these relationships 
have been among the most widely effective, and highly cost-e^'fective, 
of the methods attempted by tecims in this study - 

On a smaller scale, two teams, (Teams 10 and 5), ha\'£ attempted to develop 
symbiotic relationships between USMES and certain aspects of the host 
schools at which USMES programs are implemented- In the case of Team 10, 
a great deal of the routine administrative and housekeeping activity of 
the school is performed by students- The methods devised for employing 
students in this way were developed in the course of special USMES challenges. 
Tecim 5 is employing a two-tiered USMES program: Individual teachers caxry 
out the regular USMES challenges in their classes. At the same time, 
general problems, . such as safety, noise, and discipline in common areas, 
are the subject of school-wide USMES challenges- In both cases, it appears 
that USMES is strengthening itself locally by involving itself in these 
tasks. Presumably, the overall effect of this kind of symbiotic relation- 
ship is positive, although there is a least the possibility that USMES may 
have changed into something other than a real problem-solving curriculum 
to meet local practical needs, and* hence, have become less effective as 
an instructional tool. 
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TEAM-TRAINED USMES TEACHERS 



FOCUS OF THE STUDY 



One of the' most criti"^'' questions that must be addressed in any 
assessment of the USMES resource team training program is: How 
effectively are local workshop participants trained? What is 
.necessary is to assess how fully and accurately the product — USMES — 
is delivered to workshop participants through the 'resource team 
program* We will attempt such an assessment by addressing four 



issues. 



How Frequently and How Extensively Do Resource Team Trainees 
Use USMES? In our discussions to this point, we have focused 
on the resource team itself. We have, no doubt unavoidably 
proceeded no further than the question of how many workshop/ 
informational participants each team has reached. To focus 
one's attention on this issue, however importcint it 
may be, is to ignore half of the process of propagating 
USMES: Inducing workshop participants to adopts the program. 

It is possible to imagine that some teams, although they 
reach many workshop participants, persuade relatively few 
to adopt USMES; others, by giving better workshops, by 
offering more extensive followup activities, or by some 
other means, may persuade almost all participants to use 
USMES, and may make it easy for them to continue doing so. 
Both situations are possible. It is necessary, therefore,' 
in assessing the success of a resource team (or a resource 
team program) , to estimate how many trainees finally use 
USMES in their classes, and how frequently they do so. , 

How Much of the USMES Curriculum is Typically Used by 
Resource Team Trainees? It is desirable, not only that as 
many local workshop participants as possible use some of the 
USMES curriculxm, but also that workshop participants be made 
comfortable vith as much as possible of the curriculiom. 
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A given team might achieve very effective results by 
focussing all its training efforts on a small portion 
of the USMES curriculum; but the variety of USMES 
transmitted might in fact be only a small "sub set" of the 
full USMES curriculum. 

In point of fact, investigators in the field have encountered, 
with disturbing frequency, team-trained teachers who are 
famxliar with only two or three of the 24 USMES units, and 
largely unfamiliar with other materials. 

How Closely Do Teaw-Trained Teachers Follow Recommended 
Procedures for USMES Use? in the view of the USMES 
central staff, for USMES to be successful, certain recom- 
mendations concerning the scope and conduct of USMES 
challenges (length of session, frequency and type of 
group discussion, minimum number of weeks spent per 
challenge, minimxim number of sessions per week, etc.) must 
be followed quite closely. Therefore, it is important to 
ascertain how fully these recommendations are communicated 
to team-trained USMES teachers, and how frequently they are 
observed in practice. 

How Well Are the Philosophical Values of USMES Transmitted 
to Resource Team Trainees? One frequent complaint made by 
teachers in the early stages of their USMES training is 
that they were not being tolc ' ^hat to do." This comment 
points to one of the most chir., :eristic traits of the USMES 
program: It is not a concrete^ s.ethod, capable 
of being captured in a sequence of well-defined teaching 
steps or a self-contained body of text materials. Rather, 
it is a style of teaching, an interconnected set of values, 
goals, and ::t:rategies, that must in actual use, be 
coordinat^^^. by the individual teacher. 

Hence, USMES curriculum materials, USMES units, and general 
recommendations as to how they should be employed, merely 
facilitate good USMES. The essence of the program is its 
values, goals, and priorities. Therefore, it is of particular 
interest to -.ermine how accurately these values have been 
transmitted second-generation, team-trained USMES techers. 
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METHODOLOGY 



The questionnaire for team-trained teachers ("QTa") was the chief 
instrument used in this study to address tne four issues cited above. 
This questionnaire was used in two forms: A. full three-page form and 
abbreviated one-page form, both of which are reproduced m the 
Appendix. 

All individuals trained by the 15 teams in this study for whom ■ 
addresses could be ascertained (they numbered 1147) were ^'^^tially 
sent the three-page questionnaire. Of those queried, l^^^^^^P^"^^^; ^ 
Another 81 questionnaires were returned to ^is, because the addresses 
were not valid. Thus, out of 1,066 teachers who presufliably received 
the questionnaire, 196 (about 18.4%) responded. 

unfortunately, with so low a return rate, it was feared that only 
the most positive and favorably inclined ainong the population had 
taken the trouble to respond. To ascertain the 

this 18.4 percent were representative of the population to which they 
belonged, a group of 330 individuals was selected at random from 
the 868 ;eachers who had, presumably, received l^ut not responded to 
the questionnaire. Individuals in this group were then P^sued 
actively, through repeated mailings of the one-page form of the 
questionnaire. 

Ultimately, about two-thirds of these individuals responded Since 
all questions in the short form of the questionnaire were also asked 
ii tS loig form, it was then possible to t:est, by statistical means, 
Se digree to which our fears of falsely positive results were well- 
founded. (The details of all computations and tests pertaining 
to this problem are given in the Appendix-) In general, it was 
discovered that the original 196 respondants were representative of 
Se llJge group of 1147 in all issues covered by both questionnaires, 

with ^ne exception: Individuals who ^^-i^f .t^^.^^Vthe'iniSiai 
attended a training workshop or course tended to ^^^^^^f 
nailing unanswered, and answered the subsequent, shorter, repetitive 
^quests in relatively greater numbers. Other critical issues 
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which, as indices of respondent satisfaction, might be expected to 
affect return rates (did the workshop provide enough training? 
enough information? have you used USMES with your students? etc.) 
did not differ significantly between the two groups, once those 
individuals who claimed they had not received training were excluded 
from both groups. (The Apper.dix gives details). 

When the individuals who claimed not to have received training were 
excluded, our total sample*" cUi;ounted to 339 individuals. Of these 
339 individuals, information concerning some was more complete 
than that concerning others. This was especially true because many 
of the items on the questionnaire were couched in "open-ended" form, 
and many participants either failed to answer or answered equivocally. 

An attempt was made throughout to avoid over-^estimating the degree 
to which respondents were positive in their reactions to USMES and 
the degree to which they used USMES in their classes. For example, 
the tabulations of how many units respondents had carried out in 
their classrooms were made, not by asking respondents how many units 
•they had done, but which units they had done. Tabulations of how 
many trainees had used USMES were made, not on the basis of a direct 
question , such as, "have you used USMES with your students?" But 
rather according to whether respondents listed any \mits in reporting 
which challenges they had used. 
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USE OF USMES BY TEAI4-TRMNED TEACHERS 



Some information is available on whether workshop participants, 
prior to attending USMES teacher- training ^workshops, had already 
decided to use USMES in their classes. The QT3 (long form) asked: 
"When you attended a workshop or a coiarse , . - . had you already 
decided to use USMES?" and "When you attended the workshop^ or 

course, were you just looking for information about USMES?" 

Perhaps because questions were open-ended in format r or perhaps 
because participajits were not clear about their intentions, a 
relatively small niimber of individuals responded. However, as t,Y\e 
following table shows, approximately 5 percent of those responding 
had already decided to use USMES, and approximately 75 percent 
were "^just looking for information". 



Prior Intentions of Workshop Participants r All Teams 

No. of Participants Percent Responding 
Intention ^ 1 

Had decided to use* USMES 68 5.2% 

already 

c 

Just looking for information 123 74.8 
about USMES 
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At the workshop itself, most participants, by their ovni evaluation, 
received "enough trair.ing"; almost all, by their own evaluation, 
received "enough information." This can be seen by the following 
table. 



General Assessment of Workshops, All Teams 

No. of Participants Percent Responding 

Item '^^££2^2^i52 IK^El 

Did workshop provide enough 243 62*2% 
training? 

Did workshop provide enough 211 91.9 
informat^.c 



However, the most important single piece of information on the 
use of USMES by team-trained teachers is how vaany of those trained 
actually tried USMES- The following table gives numbers of team- 
trained teachers who tried USMES, broken down according to the 
teams by which the teachers were trained. The numbers presented 
in this table are derived from responses to the question, "Please 
indicate which U^^MES units you have used this year, last year, and 
before last year." (This is Question 5 in the short foimi of the 
QT3, Question B2 in the long form.) All 339 respondents who did 
not deny having received US^1£S training were included in the 
tabulation; thus the figure used is the most conservative one 
possible, since a failure to respond is automatically treated as a 
negative response. 
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Percent of Team-Trained Teachsrs Who Tried USMES 

Number Number Who Percent Who 

Team of Teachers Tried USMES Tried USMES 



Teaxa 1 


47 


19 


40.4% 


T6sun 2 


^7 


12 


41.4 


Team 3 


AO 




78.6 


Team 4 


£, D 


19 


76. 0 


Team 


4 


« 

3 


75.0 


Team 6 


29 


21 


72.4 


Team 7 


33 


29 


87.9 


Team 8 


41 


34 


82.9 


Team 9 


6 


2 


33.3 


Team 10 


4 


3 


75.0 


Team 11 


7 


1 


14.3 


Team 12 


13 


10 


76.9 


Team 13 


29 


15 


51.7 


Team 14 


18 


11 


61.1 


Team 15 


12 


0 


0.0 


Total 


339 


212 


65.2% 



One-way analysis of variance with percentage of teachers who 
tried USMES as dependent variable, team as independent variable: 
F(14r324)=6.2117 , p<:.001. 



The reader will note that the percentage of teachers who tried USMES , 
out of all workshop participants, differs substantially from team to 
team, and that an analysis of variance shows significance with < .001, 
It is clear, therefore, that individual teams differ significantly in 
the percentage of their workshop participants who actually use USMES, 
Especially considering the small value of N for many teams, however, 
it is \in likely that the tabulation given above contains enough infor- 
mation to explain this significant variation in any more systematic 
way, as> for example, by proposing causal factors in team-training 
methods or local political environment* 
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From the reader's point of view, it is probably most important to 
note that the percentage of team-trained teachers who actually triod 
USMES overall is 62.5 percent; and that the differences in percenr.ages 
from team to team in the preceding table do show significant differences 
among the teams. e 

The preceding table showing the percentages of participants trained 
by each team who actually tried USMES can be regarded as an index of 
team effectiveness in motivating and persuading workshop participants. 
The following tabulation, giving the average num±>er of challenges don^ 
by team-trained teachers who tried USMES, provides a separate index of 
the degree to which the training teams ive yields, a capability for USMES 
teaching that is sufficiently satisfying to invite repe-cition. The 
following table shows the mean number of challenges conducted by team- 
trained teachers who used USMES. 



USMES Challenges Conducted 2?y Teachers Who Tried USMES 

Number of Team-Trained Mean Number of 

Team Teachers Who Tried JJSMES 



Team 1 


18 


3-4 


Teeun 2 


12 


3-9 


Teeun 3 


33 


3.3 


Team 4 


19 


5.6 


Team 5 


3 


2.0 


Team 6 


21 


3.3 


Team 7 


29 


4.4 


Team 8 


34 


4.0 


Team 9 


2 


2.5 


Team 10 


3 


1.3 


Team 11 


1 


1.0 


Team 12 


10 


2-7 


Team 13 


15 


2.7 


Team 14 


11 


1.9 



Total 



211 3.6 



One-wi.y analysis of variance with mean number of challenges done as 
dependent variable, team as independent variable: F(13,197)= 1.3616, p=.lRl. 
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As in rhe previous table, values vary noticably among the teams. 
However, in this case, an analysis of variance with mean nurober of 
challenges conducted as dependent variable and team as independent 
variaO^le 15 Significant only at p=.181. Further reasons for discounting 
the team-wide differences shown in this table ^ill occiir to the reader 
(for example, the number of challenges conducted by any teacher will 
depend to some extent on. the date the workshop attended, an item 
that in turn depends on the age zr.e resource team conducting it). 
However, the relatively high ovezrall figure (3.6 challenges) is 
a good general indication of the strength of the resource team program. • 

A tabulation that follows logically ''rozi the two preceding ones, and 
indicates the overall effectiveness of each team in promoting USME3 
use by the "average" workshop participant gives the mean number of 
challenges conducted by all workshop participants. 



Challenges Conducted by All Workshop Participants 

Number of workshop Mean Number of 

Team Participants Respondinq Challenges Done 



Team 1 


46* 


1.3 


Team 2 


29 


1-6 


Team 3 


42 


2.6 


Team 4 


25 


4.2 


Team 5 


4 


1-5 


Team 6 


29 


2.4 


Team 7 


33 


3-9 


Team 8 


42 


2.6 


Team 9 


6 


0-8 


Team 10 


4 


1-0 


Team 11 


7 


0-1 


Team 12 


13 


2.1 


Team 13 


29 


1.4 


Team 14 


18 


1-2 


Team 15 


12 


0-0 


Total 


338* 


2-3 



One-way analysis of variance with mean number of challenges done as 

dependent variable^ team as independent variable: F(14r323)- 3.5412, p<.001. 

*Less one value ^ illegible. 
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As before, there are noticaible differences among the teams. In this 
case, too^ the differ '?nces are significant to p <-001. However, due 
to the same factors that apply to previous tal>ulations, little can be 
made of these differences; one merely notes that they exist. 

Perhaps the most important figure in the tabulation above ic the over- 
all figure — 2.3 — the mean number of challenges conducted, by teaiiiT, 
trained teachers, study-wide. This figure affords, at least.j potentially 
an excellent indication of the overall "return-on-ef fort"'']p^rCi*'^<^^ 
resource team workshop participcint. ; .i. . ; , 

Another sort of question that may be asked is: What percentage ; of USMES ' 
users teach £ or more USMES challenges? The following table gives a 
listing study-wide, of how many teachers conducted various numbers of 
challenges. . ^ 



Total Challenges 


Taught, Among- 


Teachers Who Tried 


USMES 


Number of 




Perceniz 


Cumulati- 






of Teachers 


Percent 


1 




13.0% 


28.9% 


2 


44- 




49.8 


3 


32 


15.2 


64.9 


4 


23 


10.9 


"75.8 


5 


16 


7.6 


83.4 


6 


6 


2.8 


86.3 


7 


5 


2.4 


88.6 


8 


4 


1.9 


90.5 


9 


4 


1.9 


92.4 


10 


3 


1.4 


93.8 


11 


2 


0.9 


94.8 


12 


4 


1.9 


96.7 


13 


1 


0.5 


97.2 


14 


1 


0.5 


97.6 


15 


2 


0.9 


98.6 


16 


1 


0.5 


99.1 


17 


1 


0.5 


99.5 


18 


1 


0.5 


100.0 



Total 



211 
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Modi an ^ 2/5 Challenges 



100.0% 



100.0% 
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This table provides some information that is intuitively easy to grasp. 
For example: 

• Only 28.9 percent of all team-trained USMSS teachers stopped 
after one challenge. 

• Half of the team-trained teachers who tried USMES have now 
conducted three or more USMES challenges. 

♦About 10 percent of those who tried USMES have conducted 
nine or more challenges to date. 



SUMMARY 

According to the QT3^ about 5 percent of those individuals attending 
team- run workshops had already decided tc use USMES. Following the 
workshop experience, 62,5 percent of all participamts actually tried 
USMES in their classrooms. Of those who tried USMES, the mean number 
of challenges conducted to date is 3.6. Also, of that group,, only 
28.9 percent stopped doing USMES after one challenge. 

Team-by-team variation in percentage of participants who tried USMES 
is significant to p <.001. However, no simple causal factors 
distinguishing between relatively successful and relatively unsuccess- 
ful teams have been suggested . 
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HOW MUCH OF THE USMES CURRICUim IS 
TYPICALLY USED BY RESOURCE TEAM TRAINEES 



USMES as a curriculum includes such items as Design Lab tools and 
materials r teacher Resource Books, How-To Cards, and Background Papers. 
An inquiry was made in the long form of the QT3 to ascertain what per- 
cent^^ge of workshop trainees made use of these items, provided they , 
had access to them. The respondents' reports axe summarized in the table 
below. 



Use of USMES Materials, All Trainees (n = 185) 

Percent of Respondf^nts 
Nxmi>eT of -Reporting Use 
xtem _ -Re££22^£2^£-5?£2£^i52 

Design Lab 62 71.9% 

Resource Books 83 84.3 

"How To" Cards 62 58.1 



The reader should be cautioned that the table above indicates the percent 
of respondents reporting use if access exists. This limitation may in- 
troduce a certain distortion, and it certainly reduces the number of 
respondents reporting in each category. However, since in our view access 
to USMES resource materials is logically independent of individual 
attitude toward these resources, and the latter is more relevant where 
the effectiveness of the resource team program is being considered, 
this limitation i.t probably for the best. Availability of district 
fuiiding has a large effect on access to resource materials, particularly 
Design Lab materials; but it is chiefly workshop training that 
affects participants' attitudes toward the use of these items and 
participants' skill in using them. 
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"How-to" cards are the least popular resource. It is difficult to 
know whether their relatively low rate of use reflects relatively 
incomplete training in their use at team-run workshops^ or some property 
of the cards theiaselves. (The final revised, illustrated versions 
were not available to these teachers.) The other materials — Design Lab 
materials and resource books — are quite widely used and accepted. 
Frequency of access, reported through a separate question on the QT3, is 
as follows. 



Access to USMES Materials r All Trainees (n = 185) 

Number of Percent of 

Itein^ _ _5?^222^f5$5_2?£2£5i22 ^^SfS^S^f^SS-ti^iri^f-^E?'?^^ 

Design Lab 98 50% 

Tools and 

Materials 

Resource 102 "^^-^ 

Books 

"How To" 

cards 110 61.8 



These figures are not surprising: Resource books are most widely 
available, and the relatively expensive Design Lab materials are 
least widely available - 

Since team-run workshops typically instruct participants in the use 
of USMES through trail challenges ajid since, of necessity, only a 
few challenges can be covered in the course of a workshop, there is 
reason for some anxiety that participants, so trained, will conceive 
their . training as limited to just those units covered at the workshop 
they attended- Of course, this will ultimately have harmful effects, 
since continuing use of USMES must inevitably become boring to teachers, 
even if they change classes frequently. 

Accordingly, the QT3 inquired not only how many units, but which units 
were used by each respondent- The following table collects the 
information elici'^.ed. 
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Use of USMES Units 



Unit 


Number of Respondents 
ReDorting Use 


Percent 
of Total 


Advertising 


34 


10. 0% 


Bicycle Transporation 


10 




Classroom Design 


48 




Classroom Management 


25 


7.4 


Consumer Research 


82 


24.2 


Describing People 


60 


17. 7 


Designing for Human Proportions 


21 


a o 

D . 2 


Dice Design 


12 


O • D 


Getting There 


9 




Growi.ng Plants 






Lunch Lines 


12 




Manufacturing 


36 




Mass Communications 


5 


1.5 


Nature Trails 


9 


0 "7 


Orientation 


1 


Z . X 


Pedestrian Crossings 


15 


A A 

4. 4 


Pla-- Area Design Use 


17 


D . U 


Protecting Property 


6 


1 - o 


^r*hor>l ^nri"Dlies 


12 


3.5 


School Zoo 


23 


6.8 


Soft Drink Design 


32 


9.4 


Traffic Flow 


8 


2.4 


Ways to Learn/Teach 


11 


3.2 


Weather Predictions 


23 


6.8 


LOCALLY DEVELOPED UNITS 


41 


12. l'- 
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The tabulation speaks for itself — it is clear that some units are used 

a great deal more than others^ yet all units are used/ and use frequencies 

do not differ, wildly. 



SUMMARY 

Use of Design Lab materials and resource books by respondents who have 
access to these items is frequent: 71.9 percent and 84.3 percent 
respectively. Use of "How-To" Cards (at 58.1 percent) is, perhaps, 
somewhat disappointing in frequency. 

Some USMSS units are used far more often than others; however, all 
24 units available to the respondents are used, and the frequency 
of use does not vary more than about an order of magnitude, among 
all units. 
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HOW CLOSELY DO TEAM-TRAiyiED TEACHERS FOLLOW 
RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES FOR USMES USE 



It is imporrant to ascertain rot only how effectively knowledge of 
curriculxjm materials is transmitted to workshop participants xinder the 
resource team program, but also how effectively the informal recom- 
mendations for their use are transmitted, and how seriously they are 
taken. The discussions that follow deal with a number of cases in which 
specific recommendations can be compared with tabulations of practice 
in the field. 



Number of Studerts Working on a Challenge 



The USMES central staff recommends that "at least 10 to 12 students, 
or one-third to one-half of the class" be working on a challenge at 
any given time. The following table gives an indication of how closely 
this recommendation is followed among team-trained teachers in the 
field. 



Students Involved in USMES Classes (n = 112) 

Item Mean Number Per Ciass____J^ediaj3_2|runi5er^ 



Students actively involved 
in USMES 

Students in USMES class 
(total) 

Ratio of students actively 
involved in USMES to total 
of students in USMES class 



23.8 



27:6 



25.0 



28.1 



.884* 



*rhis is not equal to the ratio of niean values for A and B, since 
classes, of diffcrenc size have a diffezent "weight'' in the computation 
of those values. 
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In this instance, it is clear that central staff recommendations 
are broadly followed by team-trained teachers- Fully 88 percent (much 
more than the minimum "one-third to one-half" recommended by USMES 
central staff) of USt4ES teachers' classes are^ on the average , included 
in work on USMES challenges. Likewise^ teach^^s are doing challenges 
with groups of 20-25 students r on the whole, rather than ^^ith the 
minimxam of 10-12 students recommended by ceiiit^ral staff- Only seven 
respondents (6.3 percent of the total responding) ^reported conducting 
USMES with fewer than ten students. 

Discussions 

USMES central staff and other experienced personnel lay great stress 
on the importance of discussions in the cours^ of USMES challenges, 
both whole-class discussions and small-group discussions. It is 
further advised that "regular exchange 'of ide^s [be] allowed for" and 
that discu-^sion be held "at least once per we^^; sometimes as often 
as at the beginning and end of each session." The table below gives 
some indication of how these suggestions are followed by team-trained 
teachers in the field. 



Use of Discussion 


in USMES Challenges 


(n = 


Tupe of 
Discussion 


Number 
of Teachers 
ReQorting Use 


Percent of 
All RespoTidents 
Re^rting Use 


Whole-class 
Discussion 


82 


44.3% 


Small-group 
Discussion 




44.3 


Discussion at 
Beginning of 
Session 


60 


32.4 


Discussion at 
Middle of 
Session 


22 


11.9 


Discussion at 
End of Session 


52 


28.1 


Student-run 
Discussion 


64 


34.5 


Teacher-run 
Discussior. 


84 


45.4 
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The members given above afford only a superficial indication of practice- 
in the field; however, they do indicate that discussions are taken 
seriously, that they are used to begin or end sessions (rather than 
to break sessions in the middle) , and that student-rrun discussions 
are relatively commori. In general, based on the res^.^lts of the QT3, 
use of class discussion among team-trained USMES teachers is moderately 
in accord with central staff recommendations. 

Length of USMES Sessions 

USMES central staff recommenda-tions concerning length, of USMES 
sessions is as follows: " " [I^ength of session] varies depending on age 
of students and work to be done, probably ctnywhere between 15-20 
minutes and 2-3 hours-" The following table gives an indication of 
the practice, of team-trained teachers i^- 



Length of USMES Session^ All Respondents (n = 184) 

Averig*^ Length of Number of Percent of Ctunulative 

Session (minutes) Respondents Respondents Percent 



10-19 


10 ■ 


5.4% 


5.4% 


20-29 


17' 


9.2 


14.7 


30-39 


30 


16.3 


31.0 


40-49 


75 


40.8 


■ 71.7 


50-59 ' 


20 


10.9 


82.6 


60-69 


19 


10.3 


^ 92.9 
>t 97.3 


70-79 


8 


4.3 


'80+ 


5 


2-7 


100.0 



Mean: 32.5 minutes 



As this tabl;^ indicates, practice among team-trained teachers is fairly 
well in accord with central staff recommendations. If any difference 
is to be found, it is thrt USKES sessions in the field nro somewhat 
briefer than those contemplated by the program's deveZ-or^r t-s. .Central 
staff envisions "15-20 minutes" as a low bound, whereo.^^ ^eachers in 
the field have conducted sessions whose mean length is 32 minutes. 
Likewise, it seems clear that very few sessions ever reach the upper- 
most limit envisioned by central staff recommendations. 
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It is beyond the scope of this study to ascertain whether pragmatic 
problems (and, perhaps, practical enlightenment of theoretical norms 
by . experience in the field) or workshop training accoimt for th^.: 
difference between central staff recommendations and teacher practice 
However, one plausible explanation is that scheduling factors have 
truncated sessions in the field, by making long sessions impossible 
in many cases 

Sessions per Week 

Central staff recommends that USMES sessions be held a minimiam of two 
to-three times per week. The fcllowing table shows practice among 
team-trained teachers. 



USMES Sessions per Week 



USMES Sessions 
per Week 


Number of 
Respondents 
Reporting- 


Percent 


Cumulative 
'percent 


1 


7 


6.9% 


6.9% 


2 


41 


40.6 


47.5 


3 


35 


34.7 


82.2 


4 


6 


5.9 


88.1 


5 


12 


11.9 


100.0 


Total 


101 


100.0% 




Mean: 2,752 Sessions per week 






As this table shows,, 
recommended by centr 


team- trained 
al staff - 


teachers operate 


close to the norm 
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Nxamber of Weeks per Challenge 

It is generally recommended by the USKES central staff that challenges 
last from a minimum of "six to eight weeks." The table below shows 
the practice of team-trained te*' ' in the field. 



Typical Nuin2>er of Weeks per Chal^^nge 

Number of 

Typical Length of Respondents Percent Cumulative 
ChaiIenge_in_^eeJc£ 5£22££ii22 2^-2!2^5l -£££^^«. 



1 




4 


4.3% 


4.3% 


2 




14 


14.9 


19.1 


3 




IR 


19.1 


38.3 


4 




20 


21.3 


59.6 


5 




7 


7.4 


67.0 


6 




10 


10.6 


77.7 


7 




5 


5.3 


83.0 


8 




6 


6.4 


89.4 


9 




3 


3.2 


92.6 


10 




2 


2.1 


94.7 


12 




3 


3.2 


97.9 


14 




1 


1.1 


98.9 


16 




1 


1.1 


100.0 



Total 94 100-0% 

Mean: 4.862 Wcoks per Challenge 

Ac this t:able shows, practice in the field conforms fairly well to central 
staf-^ guidelines- Eowever, challenges in the field are "on the short 
side,* 



SUMMARY 

In general, the USMES central staff recommendations pertaining to length of 
USMES challenges (both in weeks overall and minutes per session) , to number 
of sessions per week, to use of discussion during USMES challenges, and to 
number of students involved are followed quite closely in the field. 
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HOW WELL ARE THE PHILOSOPHICAL VALUES OF USMES 
TRANSMITTED TO RESOURCE TEAM TRAINEES 



It is clear that a great deal of the identity of USMES resides in its 
philosophical values — a network of values, goals, and priorities that 
are subtly interconnected and ordered. One of the most delicate problems 
in analysis is to ascertain the degree to which this network of values 
is delivered intact to team-trained teachers. 

The approach taken with the QT3 questionnaire was to generate a set of 
18 values in USMES teaching. (These are, in f act ♦ all genuine values: 
none are "red herrings.") Respondents to the questionnaire were asked 
to select the fi/e "most important" factors from this list. Members 
of the USMES central staff were asked to do the same. The relationship 
between th<^ central staff ranking and the teani^-trained teacher^' ranking 
of these items indicates an overall "drift" of philosophical values. 
The interreL.\tionships among rankings deliverei by the 15 separate teams 
provide an index of the "uniformity of treatment" afforded by the resource 
team program. 

The following table compares the responses of team-trained teachers with 
those of central staff member for the 18 philosophical values.^ The 
order in which items appear is not that used in the questionnaire, but 
is in order of descending popularity of factors among team-trained teachers 
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Tea.v-Trained Teachers 



USMES Cencral Staff 



Factor 



Number of Respondents 
Who Selected Factor 

(n « 131) Percent 



Rank 



Number of Respondents 
^ho Selected Factor 

(n = 14} Percent 



Rank 



K. Students Inttsract with one 90 
another in productive, 
cooperative ways. 

E. Students make plans and 73 
decisions about how to 
proceed — what to do, who 
will do it, how it will be 
done ♦ 

P. Teacher allows students to 5ft 
nialce mistakes and helps Lhem 
le^srn from thcj r errors. 

3, Prob)em is a real concern to 55 
the studentr;. 

R. Teacher teaches skills in a 47 
meaningful context. 

H. Students apply math and 45 
science skills and concepts. 

L. Students take responsibility 41 
for improving the problem 
situation. 

A. Problem arises naturally from 33 
an event or discussion. 

I, Students appJy language arts 31 
and social science skills and 
concepts. 

C. Problem is complex er.ough to 26 
have no "right" solutions 

and to require in-dcpth 
investigations. 

O. student work relates to solving 26 
the problem. 

D. Problem stiua-ion really can be 26 
improved as a result of the 
students' work. ■ 

G. Students rt?qularly rii-^cuss 2"4 
progress — that th'^*^' havf: 
accomplished and w!vit 
remains to bo Jone* 

^C. Student work Ccireful and 23 
thorough, not superficial or 
h.iphazard. 

Students work in small groups. 23 
on di 'ferent- tasks. 

J. Students use tools and building 12 
materials. 

Q. Teacher provides redirect irn 20 
when necessary, steps in to 
get students refocused on the 
7Jroblem and the invest icat ion . 

M. Students arrive at a solution 9 
' to the problem and the unit 

comes to a natural conclusion. 



68.7% 
55.7 

44.3 

42.0 
35.9 
34.4 
31.3 

25.2 
23.7 



10 



19-9% 
19.9 

19. 3 

17.6 

17.6 
9.9 
3.0 



5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

11 *- 

11* 

11* 

13 

14. 5-* 

14.5^ 

16 
17 

18 



13 
0 
1 
6 

0 
1 



50.0% 
71.4 

35.7 

92.9 
0.0 
7.1 

42.9 



28.6 

7 1% 
28.6 

35.7 



0.0 
7.1 
42.9 

7.1 



7.5* 

1 
17* 
13* 

5* 



0.0 17* 
7.1 13* 



9.5* 

13* 
9.5* 

7.5* 



17* 
13* 
5* 

13* 



^^^^Q * In cases where values are equal, mean rank n-jmbers are listed. 
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From the table alove, it is clear that strong similarities relate the 
rankings given to these values by the two groups. For example, factors 
conducive to student autonomy and interest tB,F,K,P,L) are ranked high 
by both groups; factors conducive to thorough, practically applicable 
work are given intermediate values, though they receive systematically 
higher ranking from central staff members (N,Q,G,CrD); items specifically 
mentioning training in basic skills (H,R,I) are given higher ratings by 
team-trained teachers than by central staff members. 

Graphic representation of the relative weights given the 13 factors 
chosen as most popular overall follows- 
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POPULARITY OF FACTORS 
AMONG TEAM TRAINED TEACHERS AND USMES CENTRAL STAFF 




1S4 



The histogram not only displays the previously menliioned groupings 
(factors pertaing to student autonomy and interest^ leading to thorough 
and practically applicable work, and pertaining to basic skills) but 
also shows a fairly stiong positive correlation (at least among these 
13 relatively popular items) between the rankings of central staff and 
the rankings of team-trained teachers. By and large, it appears that 
the philosophical outlook that results in a ranking of these 18 values 
is transmitted more or less intact from central staff to team-trained 
teachers, except for differences in viewpoin'^- reflecting the natural 
concerns of both groups. Thus, it seems to us that the transmission 
of philosophical values is effected with considerable success by the 
resource team program overall. 

A different question, related to the question of "drift'* but not 
identical to it, is the qucS*-.ion of "loniformity of treatment." This 
is reflected in how much trainees differ systematically from team to 
team, in selecting values as important. The following table summarizes 
the results of 18 one-way analysis-of-variance tests, with frequency of 
selection as dependent variable and team as independent variable. 
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Variation Among Trainees of the Fifteen Teams in the 
Importance Atrtached to the 18 Factors 

Factor^ I-LIIlIW. 

A 1.0483 .410 



B 1.1588 .321 

C 0.9738 .478 

D 0.9979 .455 

E 1.3432 .204 

F 0.9288 .521 

G 1.5342 .125 

H 1.4072 .172 

I 1.3751 .187 

J 1.1800 .305 



K 



• N 



0.6797 .768 



L 1.2291 .271 

M 1.1094 .359 



1. 330 .286 



O 0.5135 .903 

p 1.7581 .063 

Q . . 0.4756 .926 

R 0.9245 .525 

{Results of eighteen .-eparate one-way analyses of variance with frequency of 
selection as dependent variable, team as Independent vaxahle.) 
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As t. ^ reader can see. variation among t^eeuns is not significant at the 
.05 level in any of th^ 18 instances. Even the lowest value encountered, 
p - .063 for Item P, is probably not worthy of attention, since such a 
low value is likely to occur once in 18 trials by chance alone. 

Thus, it would appear that the hierarchy of philosophical values is 
transmitted more or less intact from central staff tc second-generation 
teachers and that it is transmitted to trainees quite uniformly among 
the various- teams. (The reader is cautioned that the table 'above falls 
to confirm, at the level of p = .05, the assumption that each of these 
items shows significant differences in popularity among trainees of the 
15 teams. What makes this relatively impressive, of course, is merely 
that this "failure to confirm" happens 18 times in 1? tries. 



SUMMARY 

The ranking of philosophical values among team-trained teachers is both 
fairly uniform from team-to-team, and reasonably similar to that given 
by USMES central staff personnel. Thus it would appear that there is 
little "drift" in philosophical values between central staff and second- 
generation teachers, and that the treatment given by the 15 resource teams 
is quito uniform. 
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SUMMARY 



The Resource Team Program 



USMESr a real-problem-solving interdisciplinary curriculum for elementary 
school students, employi a? its chief delivery cuid training syscem a 
method referred to as the Resource Team Program. The idea of this 
program is that project-funded training can be employed to produce 
teachc^rs who are capable both of using the USMES curriculum and of training 
other teachers as users and/or trainers. 

Ideally, it is possible by this mecins to train a large number of teachers 
through a relatively small project-level expenditure. However, since the 
relationships among central staff, resource teams, and USMES users in 
the field are very complex, a failure at any point in the network can 
destroy its effectiveness. Therefore, it is important to know under what 
conditions resource teams survive and under what conditions they disband; 
under what conditions they reach a large number of local teachers 
through traing activities aind under v/hat conditions they do not; under 
what conditions they produce trainees who use USMES frequently and 
with satisfaction, and vnder what conditions they do not. 

This Study 

This -tudy focusses on 15 of the more than 50 USMES resoizrce teams.. In 
selecting these 15 teams, an effort was made to seek teams whose activities 
were already well documented, and which represented a diversity of types 
in terms of team model, geographic locacicn, and population served. Infor- 
mation upon which the study is based has been gathered chiefly from the 
following sources: 

• Information already on file. 

• Information gathered through on-site visits with teams and team leaders. 
•Information gathered by questionnaire from team-trained teachers. 

All 15 teaz:s received site visits. Questionnaires were mailed to all 
trainees for whom addresses were available; 397 teachers responded. - 
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The findings of this study may be divided into three basic categories: 
findings on the growth and survival of research teams; findings on the 
success of resource teejr.s in training large nimbers of teachers? 
ai:d findings on the effectiveness of team-conducted training activities, 
reflected in the subsequent use of USMES by trainees. 

Findings: Growth and Survival of Resource Teams 

One of the most important influences on team survival cind growth was 
foun to be the career role of the team leader. Teams led by classroom 
teache^ and principals aenerally had a good chamce for survival and 
growch^ though they often found it difficult to spread USMES in the 
surrounding area. School district specialists and admin istratxve 
officials were generally even more successful leaders, though the departure 
of such leaders often created problems for their teams. By and large, 
vmiversity professors made the poorest leaders; •♦'his was not because 
they lacked ability or initiative, but because their natural career 
interests did not coincide with the day-to-day activities of team leader- 
ship, and they were obliged to "find time" for USMES. 

Overall, the teams in the study showed net growth rather than- attrition. 
However, a common cause of attrition, where it occurred, was that individuals 
who had planned to attend na-. .onal resource t^am workshops were unable 
to do so and were replaced by individuals whose ed acational philosophies 
were incompatible with USMES. These individuals created serious problems 
for the teams, and eventually dropped out. 

Another importsmt factor in team survival and growth was what motive 
led local personnel to accept training and form a resource team. A common 
motive was staff development — a local principal or school district 
official wished to use USMES and resource team membership as a device to 
develop the professional strengths of local personnel. Another common 
motive among school district officials was finding the philosophy of 
USMES consistent with their own, and seeing USMES as a vehicle to 
implement that philosophy. In most cases, both motivations led to 
strong teams - 

Among the motives that led to poor results in terms of team g-owth and 
survival were a desire to promote some interdisciplinary real-prcbiem- 
solving curriculum, bur not necessarily USMES; and action in response to 
USMES central staff solicitations - 

A very successful arrangement, utilized by two teams in the study, involved 
incorporating USMES into an existing program to complement that program. 
This arrangement, for Teams 1 and 6, led to rapid growth. Of coxirse a 
"team" so ccnstituted is not expected to survive the cooperating project* 

Some teams in the study strengthened themselves politically by evolving 
extensions to "classical" USMES that serve practical needs (policing and 
housekeeping activitxes in schools/ etc.) or conform to recognized cur- 
riculum guidelines (USMES and consumer education, etc.)- 
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Among the most serious hindrances to resource team survival and growth 
have been the nationwide "back to basics" movement when rigidly applied, 
and a general lessening in the availability of funding and release time; 
both have had serious negative effects on all teams, even those that 
have been most successful overall. 

Findings: Success of Resource Teams in Training I^rge Numbers of Teachers 

A major finding is that the career role of the team leader also greatly 
influenced the success of the t^am in training large numbers of teachers.^ 
Team leaders who were specialists or administrators in local school districts 
generally were most successful: They influenced the allocation of district 
funds, held positions from which follov-up training activities could be 
conducted, and generally were able to transcend territorial boundaries 
within the district. Classroom teachers and building principals generally 
lacked these advantages, and therefore were less successful. University 
professors, though sometimes strikingly successful when substantial^ 
federal fxmding was available for large workshops, were less effective 
in providing day-to-day leadership and follcw-up with individual teachers, 
although they retained the potential for transcending local boundaries. 

The fit between USMES decision-making processes and the decision-making 
processes of the local educational agency had a critical influence on 
the number of participants the teams could train. When :Tiost USMES 
decision-making processes were carried out at the level of classroom 
teacher and building principal, the team had difficulty obtaining enough 
funding to support either extensive training activities or satisfactory 
follow-up programs, "lien some of ttie USMES decision-making activities 
were carried out at or above the level of curriculum specialist, implemen- 
tation and training activities could proceed most freely. In some states / 
the issue of whether a state mandate had been secxired was a major determin- 
ing factor on the success of USMES. 

Personnel and financial support by the USMES central staff seems to ha/e 
had a positive effect on the training activities of certain teams. This 
support, though it was not helpfu]. in promoting the growth and survival 
of the team, yielded good results for two teams in this study (Teams 4 
and 8), both in terms of the number of individuals trained and the rate 
of USMES use among trainees. 

Where USMES was introduced as a vehicle for staff development or student- 
attitude improvement, training was effective throughout the target pop- 
ulation; outside this population, little training took place. On the other ^ 
hand, where USMES was introduced to complement an existing program, 
training activities have taken place on a relatively grand scale, utilizing 
delivery systems already in existence and a preselected target population. 
Teams designed to function in this "symbiotic" manner probably mounted 
more effective training efforts than teams formed for other reasons. 

Some teams, by developing USMES programs that explicitly incorporated 
other materials or furthered local practical ends, increased the size of 
their potential audiences and increased their power to attract local funds. 
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The teams differed sharply in the strategies they adopted for promoting 
USMES. Some teams tried to attract outside funding to carry out large-scale 
training activities; some fc^llowed a demonstration-school strategy, 
building a powerful and effective example of successtul USMES at a 
single school to convince other schools or districts to adopt the program; 
some teams tried explicitly to make USMES attractive to a particular dis- 
trict or system, correlating USMES with local philosophies r \ recognized 
curriculum areas; some began by creating new resource teams. The strategy 
of seeking outside funding was more successful early in the project- 
Subsequently it has not worked so well, though it is still effective in 
some cases and provid iS a major source of support for one team in the 
study. The demonstration-school strategy, taough it led to strong 
teams whose members were good USMES teachers, was usually ineffective as 
a means for spreading USMES. This was probably because the stronger the 
demonstration school is, the more rivalry it arouses in neighboring schools, 
and the more strongly it seem': to argue against the need for general 
district-level funding of USMES. Attempti:^:g to "sell" a district through 
curriculum correlation and other techniques, and training new resource teams 
directly, are generally quite effective strategies. 

Findings: Use of USME3 by Team-Trained Teachers 

In general, the quality of workshop training afforded to participants by 
the 15 t :^ams was good. Among teachers trained by the resource teams, 
62.5 percent tried USMES with their classes. Of this group, the mean 
number of challenges conducted by 1 January 1977 was 3.6. . 

One issue of considerable interest is how much various parts of the USMES 
curriculum are used by team-trained teachers in the field. Figures 
derived for this study show that How-To Cards (preliminary editions) 
are least popular (58.1 percent of teachers having access to these cards 
use them). Resource books are most popular (84.3 percent), and Design 
Lab materials are at an intermediate level (71.9 percent). Further, it 
was reported that all 24 units prepared by the USMES development staff 
were used in the field; frequencies of use did not vary excessively. 

The degree to which team-trained teachers followed the recommendations 
of program developers in conducting USMES classes was investigated- It 
was found that team- trained teachers were following the recommendations 
of developers on number-of-students involved, use of discussions , session 
length, and number of sessions per week. The duration, in weeks, of a 
typical cho.llenge in the field (at a mean of 4.9 weeks per challenge) 
was a little shorter than that contemplated by the project developers 
(6-8 weeks) . 

Another issue of concern is how well the philosophical values of the project 
are transmitted from developers to teachers through the resource team program. 
To answer this question, teachers and developers alike were asked to assess 
the importance of IS values selected by the investigators, A positive 
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correlation w^s found to exist between the values selected by team-trained 
teachers and those selected by central staff members. Analyses ^of 
variance performed for each of the 18 values showed no significant 
variation (at the .05 level) in the importance attached to these values 
by teachers trained among the 15 teams. Thus, it appears that the 
philosophical values of the program were transmitted in a \iniform manner 
by resource teams. 
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Ur^?:' Ti-wvM r-TOY; HITS VISIT (nane of ccJ/n; 



:yX\ GTHllCTUKK 



lOur records cnov that the foIlowUi,^ ptrople have been Involved v/ith the team in some vay. Please 
checK tiw ,vcurary <»t* th*» inronfttion pr»?sonte<i Tor esch person, riUinp. in nny fnissing data that you 
can, anj then describe their current relationship to the tea*n— active nenber, nonmeaber but part of 
suppor* system, aotir.enber and no Lo:i^:er irv- lved with USMES, etc.) 



Currently Active Member? 
I f no y pi ease coranent ) 
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• Uovii;,-, inrorav.; :; on ir.:\.n!vtio.na: necilnj:s and vorkshops comluci-id 
c;. ..ic t«a-. P.easf^c^rrec: sr.; errors and riU ir «n.v info rant ior. that ,you can.) 



Date 


Part ij?inftn*<t 

:tobcrs/H^ies,;injtitutl{.T^a 


Location 




Purposc//i;;enda/Activiile5/ 
Units, 


1 

Costs/Pundinf: ' 
(includirv; donated 
space, materials » 
services) i 




N 






t 






/ 











VOHKSKOPS 



Date 


Participants 
Numbers/Roles/Institiitions 




?resenter(s); 


Purpose/A^;enda/ Activities/ 
Units 


Costs/Punding 
{including donated 
space, aaterials, 
services) 
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USIffiS TEAM STUDY: HJTERVIEW WITH ' 



DATE • 

1. TEAM STRUCTURE: PRESENT/PAST/FUTURE 

•.What is the present structure of the team? What people and institutions are 
included and why. 



Have there heen changes in the team structure over time? If yes, vhat are they 
and why did they occur? 



• How was the team formed? When? By whor.T For what reasons? Who was included 
and why? 



Do you anticipate any changes in structure in the future? If yes, what changes 
do you foresee and why? 
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2._TEAM GOALS; PRESENT/PAST/FUTURE 



m What are the present goals of the team? Why were these goals chosen? What are 
your goals in terms. of informing people about USMES? In terms of training 
teachers to do USMES? What other goals do you have? 



» Have there been changes in goals over time? If yes, what are they and why did 
they occur? 



• What were the goals at the time the team was formed? Why were those goals chosen? 
(If possible, refer to team implementation plan submitted at workshop- Was 
there consensus on this plan?) 



• Do you anticipate any changes in goals in the future? If yes, what changes do you 
foresee 9.nd why? 
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3. TEAM STRATEGIES; PRESENT/PAST/FUTURE ^ 



• What are yoiir strategies for meeting the present goals? Why were those strategies 
chosen? (e.g., meetings, workshops, hrochures, news articles, use of consultants. ) 



e Have there been changes in strategies over time? If yes, what are they and why 
did they occur? 



• What were your original strategies? Why were those strategies chosen? (If 
possible, refer to team implementation pletn, ) 



# Do you aiiticipate changes in strategies in the future? If yes, what changes do 
you foresee smd why? What are your fature plans? 
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4, SUPPORTS AND CONSTRAINTS; HUMAN AND FINANCIAL 

• What kinds of help have yon received in disseminating and implementing USMES? 
Where has the support come from? (e,g., local, state, or federal grants; funds 
from district or school budgets; release time, substitutes, or inservice days; 
donation of space or materials for meetings or workshops; assistance in prepajring 
printing, or mailing information pieces; salary or college credits for workshop 
participation. . . ) 



• What obstacles have existed? 



V 



• Have the kinds of supports and constraints changed over time? If yes, how have 
they changed and why? 



# Is there anything particular about the local or regional situation that has 

helped? (e.g. , ^ educational needs in local districts or schools; goals. and values 
of local administrators, teachers, and parents...) 
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SUPPO,?.TS AI3D CONSTRAINTS continued on ne^ct Oc 



A7 

4* SUPPORTS AND CONSTRAINTS (continued) 



• What about USMES as a curriculum makes it hard or easy to disseminate and im- 
plement it? How well do you think USMES meets the needs of students, teachers, 
school systems in your area? 



• How have you tried to capitalize on the support and minimize the obstacles? 
What future plans do you have? Are there any external supports (e-g., federal 
programs) that you would like to encouriSLge in the future? 



5. EFFECTIVENESS 

• Given all this, how effective do you think you Ve been in meeting the team 
' goals? How effective do you think '"ou've been in disseminating and implanenting 
USMES? 



• What is your assessnent of the quality of USMES done by teachers you»ve trained? 
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6, EFFECTS 

• What chajiges have you observed as a result of the USMES team activities? (e.g., 

in yourself, in the people you've worked with or trained — administrators, college 
personnel, teachers, parents-- and in students) 



• How have you evaluated the teacher training the team has done? 



• Have there been any local evaluations of student learning in USMES? If yes , 
what has been done and what were the results? 



7, PERSONAL SATISFACTION 

• What has the USMES team experience been like for you? What kinds of personal 
satisfaction or frustration have you experienced? 
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USMES mM STODY: SITE VISIT TO 



TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

.The following itemr relate to your perceptions about the team. Please indicate hov much you 
agree or disagree with each statement . 

StrJbgly Mildly Can't Mildly Strongly 
A ^ree Arree Decide Disagree Disagree 

1, The team's dissemination and implementa- 
tion goals are unrealistic, 

2. The resource tean is an appropriate 
mechanism for disseminating and imple- 

menting USMES. 

3» There is adequate ccmmunication 

among teen members. 



i*. There is adequate 'coamunication be- 
tween the team and other school 
personnel . 

5. The team isn't able to change its 
dissemination and implementation 
strategies to meet the needs of the 
ii?trict(s'). 

6. The team effectively uuilizes the 
strengths of the members to achieve 
its goals. 

7. The team members don't enjoy working 
together. 

8» The team is able to cope with unanti- 
cipated problems with minimum dis- . 
turbance to team activities, 

9- The team effectively utilizes the 
district resources to disseminate 
and implement US!4ES. 

iC, The team will cease to function next 
year. 

11. The team feels'" that the USMES ap- 
proach to teaching and learning is 
important. 

12, The team members derive, personal 
satisfaction from being part of the 
team. 



CONiMENTS (You may use the back if you wish.) 



U?MES TEAM nHIDV: 



Thi'. decir.If n-*.ikitv; ir.atrlx is nrcscntcd <n order to deteraine w! ich .T'^uT-' pl-''y "^''5'' ^""'^'^ i'' our-icu*>i» 
adoption t.i; inplcfnlatlon in yo'.ir "chooi diatrictfs). 



IJSMES OTHER CURRTCULU:^ PROCRAiM 
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DLiOTIIIIINtf 'a^ALb (establish* 
ira; or recof:ni«inr: ultinato 
objectives): • 






































PUNSISG (cettim: J'orth ineans 
to accomplish objectiver.): 
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DEVSLOPijK an: ALLOCATINT, 
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IMPLSffii:::;'! ; carry irv: out 
objectives): 






































EV.UUATIX .appraising: what 
is done): 
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All 

edc unified sciences and 
matliematics for 
elementary schools 

. MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL. SOCIAL. AND COMMUN ICATIONS 
SCIENCES IN REAL PROBLfc'M SOLVING 

January 25, 1977 



DeaLT Colleague: 

As the USMES program nears the end of its development period, we atre 
looking at tha results of different teacher training methods used with 
USMES- TO do this, we are working with the people in USMES *s "resource 
teams** who have given workshops in many parts of the country • 

Our records show that you attended an USMES workshop or course con- 
ducted by members of your local resource team, (Please let us know if 
we* re wrong! Part A of this questionnaire covers that,) 

Yo ur views are importamt to us . We hope you can spare a few minutes 
to answer some quo «: t ions. The information which you provide should help 
improve the teacher training components of mcmy curriculum programs • 
Even if you have had little or no experience with USMES since the workshop , 
please answer as many of the questions as possible and return the question- 
naire to us . 

Of course, your responses to the questions will be kept strictly con- 
fideriial; we will only report anonymous summary results. (The code num- 
bers will only be used to send follow-up questionnaires to those who do 
not respond to the initial request,) 

Please try to retarn the questionnaire within a week . 

Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

USMES Research Staff 



P.S. We really wish we could visit your school and talk. with you personally. 
We would be particularly interested in hearing about USMES xinits you and 
your students have done and would be delighted to receive any information 
you can send us about your USMES experiences. 

© EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT CENTER 2(1^ 

FRir 55 CHAPEL STREET *^ U o 

^i^^ NEWTON. MASSACHUSETTS 02160 

TELEPHONE 6T 7 969-7100 
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1. Did you actually attend an USMES trainAnq workshop or courxe? (If not« pleas* 
ttkip th« ramaminq queationa and send tht» quaationnalro back.) 



2. To the best of your memory* when and wheri* did the %#orkahop or course take pl^ce? 

3. When you attended the workshop or course, what were your plans for usinq USMES? 
Had you already decided to use USMES? 

Were you just lookinq for information about USMES? 

4. Did the workshop or course provide you with what you wanted in the w«y of 
training? 

In the way of information? 

5. From your point of view, what were the most important ttiings that you learned 
jbout USMES at the'workshop or course? i 



> 



-< 



Have you ever used USMES with your students? (If not, will you tell us what fac- 
tors in the USMES program or in your local teaching situation contributed to your 
decision not to use it? Then skip "fehe remaining questions and send the question- 
naire back . ) 



Please indicate which USMES units you have used this yearr last year, and before 
.last year. 



UNIT USED. . 



Advertisinq 

Bicycle Transportation 
Classroom Design 
Classroom Management 
Consumer Research 
Describing People 
Designing for Hiiman 

Proportions ^ 
Dice Design 
Getting There 
Growing Plants 
Luncti Lines 
Manufacturing 
Mass Communications 
JCature Trails 



THIS 
YEAR 


lAST 
yEAR 


BE- 
FORE 
















































































UNIT USED. , 



Or ientation 
Pedestrian Crossings 
Play Area Design And 
U$e 

Protecting Property 
School Supplies 
School Zoo 
Soft Drink Design 
Traffic Flow 
Ways to Learn/Teach 
Weather Predictions . 
LOCALLY DEVtXOPED UNITS: 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


BE- 
FORE 
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3. ■ When you use USMES, how long is an average session (in minutes or hours)? 

How many sessions are there per week, on the average? 

How many wee}cs Joes the unit typically last? 

4- In a typfcal ZJSMES session, how n^any students are actively involved? 

Wnat ?.s the total number of students in the class, on the average? 

5. Please :Sescrib€ how discussions usually take place in an USMES session: Do* they 
take place in small groups? With the class as a whole? 

Are discussions usually at the beginning of the— class? In the -middle? At the 
end? " . ^ . 

Are the discussions usually student-run? Teacher-run? 

^1 1. Do you have access to USMSS Teacher Resource Books? 

Design Lab tools and materials? 

"How To*' cards? " ' ' 

2- Do you make use of the Teacher Resource Books, if they are available? 

no you- or your -students make use of the Design Lab tools amd ' materials , if 
available? * . ' 

Do you or your students make use of the "How To" cards, if available? 

> — — — —— < 



1. What grade level do you teach? 



2. How is your use of USMES influenced by your local teaching situation, your educa- 
tional goals, and your teaching style? ' 
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Over the years that USMES hi^s been under developmetit , teachers and students have 
demonstrated that certain , aspects of the program au:e important no matter how a par- 
ticuZiur unit unfolds. The degree of importance varies, though, depending On the 
teacher, the students, and the situation « 

Below' is a list of important aspects of USMES. We would like to survey teachers' 
reactions to the different items. In terms of your goals and teaching style, which 
f iye aspects are most important to you? Please put a check next to each of the five 
items you choose. 

_ a. Problem arises naturally from an event or discussion. 
b- Problem is a real concern to the students. 



c. Problem is complex enough to have no "right" solutions and to require 
in-depth investigations. 

_ d. Problem situation really can be improved as a result of the students* 
work. . 

e. students make plans and decisions about how to proceed — ^what to do^ who 
will do it, how it will be done. 

f . Students work in small groups on different tasks. 

g- Students regularly discuss progress — what they have accomplished and what 
remains to be done. " ... 

h. Students apply math and science skills and concepts. 

i- Studeits apply language arts and social science skills and -xjncepts. 

j- Student.s use tc ols and building materials. 

k- Students interact with one. another in productive, cooperative ways.' 

1- Students take responsibility for improving the problem situation. 

m. Students arrive at a solution to the problem and the unit comes to a 
natural conclusion. 

n. Student work is careful and thorough, not superficial or haphazard, 

0-. Student work relates to solving the problem- 

p. Teacher allows students to make .-mi stakes and helps them to learn from 
their errors- 

q. Teacher provides redirection when necessary, steps in to get students 
re'focused on the problem and the investigation . 

r. Teacher teaches skills in a moaningful context. 



Comments? 
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unified sciences and 
matliematics for 
elementary scliools 

MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL, SOCIAL, AND COMMUNICATIONS ' 
SCIENCES IN REAL PROBLEM SOLVING 



March 21, 1977 



Dear Colleague: 

Several weeks ago we sent you a questionnaire about your 
use of USMES. According to ovlt records, we haven't heard from 
you yet. (If you have responded already we apologize; please 
disregard this letter.'? 

If you have not responded, PLEASE FILL OUT THE SHORT QUES- 
TIONNAIRE ON THE BACK INSTEAD. We urgently need your responses 
to these few key questions. It will only take 2-3 minutes to 
respond and a return envelope is enclosed. 

Your assistance is greatly appreciated. It will meike this 
study of teacher tradLning methods much more useful. 

' Sincerely / " 

USMES Research Staff 
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.NEWTON. MASSACHUSETTS 02160 
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L 
2. 



Did you acrtvially attend an USMES trairing workshop or course? (If not, please skip 
the remaining questions and send the questionnaire back^) 



To the best of your memory^ when and where did the workshop or course take place? 

w. Did the worlcshcp or, course provide yoii with what you wanted in the way of training? 

In the way of information? 

A Have you ever used USMES with your students? (If not, .will you tell us what factors 
^» in the USMES program or in your locail teaching situation contributed to your ' decision 
not to use it? Then skip the remaining questions and send the questionnaire back.) 



Please indicate which USMES units you have used this year, last year, and before last 
year. ' - - 



VaiT USED. 



6. 
7* 



Advertising 
Bicycle Tramsportation 
Classroom Design 
Classrdbm Mamagement 
Consumer Research ' 
Desc^'ibing People 
Designing for' Human 

Proportions 
Dice Design 
Getting There 
Growing Plants * 
Lunch Lines 
Manuf a c tur i ng 
Mass Conmiunications 
Nature .■.;rrails 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


BE- 

rORE 























































































UNIT USED. . 



Orientation 
Pedestricui Crossings 
Play Area Design And p 
Use ! 
Protecting Property- 
School Supplies 
School Zoo 
Soft Drink Design 
Traffic Flow 
Ways to Learn/Teach 
Weather Predictions ^ 
LOCALLY DEVELOPED UNITS: 



THIS 
YEAR 


LA?*T 
YEAR 


BE- 
FORE 

















































































What grade level do you teach? 



How is your use of' USMES influenced by your local teaching situation, your educational 
goals, and yotir teaching style? 
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SUMMARY OF ...IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES, ALL TEAMS 



XM 


TRMD 


m AGE I 




W 






@W/YR 


§I/MEM 


@W/MEM 


8I/MEM-YR @W/MKM-YR 




.. 19 


19 


• 9 


271 


13 


433 


171. 


273. 


14. 


23. 


.9.0 


■ 14.4 


2 


5 


32 


9 


.293 


■J 


136 


110. 


51. 


59. 


27. 


22.C 


10.2 


3 


9 


34 


57 


912 


3 


157 


322. 


55. 


101. 


17. 


35.8. 


6.2 


4 


21 


41 


24 


879 


5 


158 


257. 


46: 


42. 


8. 


12.3 


2.2 


5 . 


4 


20 


19 


243 


1 


8 


146. 


5. 


61. 


2. 


36.4 


1.2 


6 




16 


6 


81 


2 , 


59 


61. 


44-; 










7 


9 


29 


3 


57 


2 


110 


24. 


46. 




12 


2.6 


5.1 


A 

0 


51 


' 43 


25 


608 


18 . 


445 


170. 


124. 


12. 


9. 


3.3 


2.4 


S 


16 


39 


. 18 


940 


2 


92 


289. 


28. 


59. 


6. 


18.1 


.1.8 


10 


5 


18 


7 


102- 


3 


11 


68. 


7. 


,20. 


2. 


13.6 


1.5 


11 


6 


18 


10 


.,431 


. 2 


57 


■ 287. 


38. 


72. 


10. 


47.9 


6.3 


12 


• 5 


17 


6 


149 


■ 1 


29 


105, 


20. 


30. 


6. 


21.0 


4.1 


13 


4 


39 


4 


113 


4 


105 


35. 


32. 


28. 


26. 


8.7 


• 8.1 


14 


7 


17 


14 


234 


3 


96 


165. 


68. 


33. 


14. 


23.6 


9.7 


15 


11 


18 


12 ■ 


268 


2 


55 


179'. 


37. 


24. 


5. 


•16.2 


3.3 



12. 27. 


15. 


372. 


. 4. 130. 


159.. 


58. 


, 40. 


12. 


• 19. 


5. 


12.' 10. 


•14. 


312. 


.5. 134. 


95. , 


66. . 


27. 


8. • 


13. 


4. 




172 x=27. 


223 


5581 


66' 1951- 


2389 


867. ■ 


32. 


. 11. 


14. 


5. 



u 



TRND « The nuiuber of individuals trained at USMES Central (National) workshops //' 

TM AGE= Age of the team in loonths. // li-Informationals given // @I=Individuais (tot) at Infonnationals // 

W* workshops given // @W=Individuals (tot) at Workshops// ^ • ' ■ 

Number of people reached in infbnnational meetings per year ' // 
9W/YI^ Number 01 peopled reached in workshops per year // 

;?l/ME»»Number of people reached in infonnationals per national-workshop-trained team member// 
§W/l!EM=Nunber of people reached in workshops per national-workshop- trained team member // 
§I/MEM-yR=@I/MEM per year **annual return on investment" in terms- of people reached in informationals // 
gW/MEM-'YI^gW/MEK per year '^annual return on investment" in terms of people reached in workshops // 



TEAM QPESTIONNURE 



ggMgQSI TE_FOR_ALL_TE AMS ,IN, THE_^STODY 

Strongly Mildly Can't Mildly Strongly 

iJ Agree Agree Decide Disagree Disagree , 

1. The team's dissemination and inplementa* 

tion goals are unrealistic. 2 3 3 28 39 N=75* 

2. The resource team is an appropriate 
mechanism for disseminating and imple- 
menting. USMES. . . 55 25 1 5 1 N=87 



10. The team will cease to function next 
year. 



s 



3. There is adequate ctnsmunication 
among team members. ' 33 32 3 14 6 N-88 

4. There is adequate^coramunication be- * 

tween the team and other school 15 30 13 21 9 N=88 

personnel. 

5. The team isn't able to change its , ^^^-^ 
dissemination and implementation 

strategies to meet the needs of the 

district (s). 2 7 11 31 29 N=80 

6. The team effectively utilizes* the ' • 
strengths of the members to achieve 

its goals. 40 28 1 13 4 N^86 

7. The team members don't enjoy working 

together. 1 3 2 16 , 66 N=88 

8. The team is ableivto cope with unanti- • . _. 

cipated problems with minimum dis- \ ' . 

turbance to team activities. 34 34 10' . 7 ' . 3 * N=88 

9. The team effectively utilizes the * ^ " . 

district resources to disseminate ^ ' ' \ " ' • 

and implement DSMES. ' ' 21 ^ "46; 7 . 10 2 N=80 



17 14 • ■ 45 N=«0 



11. The team feels that the USMES ap- 
proach to teaching and learning is ' 

important. ' ' 67 . , 14 2 1 2 N=86 

12. The team members derive personal / " 
satisfaction from being part of 

the" team.; ' .54 24 4 1 - 1 N=84 



325' 243 74 . 161 207 
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y PERCENTILE TABUIATIONS OF RESPONSES 

■ . TO TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE 



Median response displays of results from the team questionnaire, such as' 
appear following team narratives in Part 2^ cire. here supplemented by 
displays showing the' percentile position. of team median responses in 
relation to all individual responses ir the study • This type of display 
has certctin adveoitages . The scores center around a midpoint on the 
display for cill questions (even those that were answered quite positively 
by most teams) so that the relative positiveness or negativeness of 
a particular team on a certain point ccin be assessed. The percentiles 
are computed from a base of all -individuals queried"^ so that the relative 
positiveness of response cannot be distorted by, for exainple, a team 
of three individuals cinswering "strongly disagree" to question 12> thus' 
madcing all other teams- look too good by comparison (since they would air 
fall within the upper part of the range of response so defined.) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team^s dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10- The team ^11 (continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM * 

5. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilises the strengths of 
the members to achieve Hs goals 

7. The .team members ; . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

I L The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



0% 25% 50 % - - 75% 100% . 

29 




(Poor Good) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 

TE AM # _^ 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communicaiion between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The teai^i is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum distuibance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team >vill [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM . 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve^ its goals 

7. The team members , . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

11. ' The team feels that the USMES apprpach to 

teaching and learning is important 



0% 25% 50% 75% 





53 
68 
65 

69 

80 

48 
71 

44 

76 
62 
67 

61 



(Poor 



Good) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM * 



TEAIvI AND ENVIRONMENT . 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating arid implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
- team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the districtfs) 

8. The* team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 



0% 25% 50% 75% lt)0%. 



10. 



The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and-implemtnt USMES 

The teamjvill (ccniinue) to function next 

year 



WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utih/es the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

% The team members . . enjoy working together^ 

1 2. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

II. The team feels that the USMES approacn to 
teaching and learning is important 





74 
52 

34 
69 

38 

48 
66 



35 
33 

20 
21. 

53 



(Poor 



Good) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 
TEAM ^ ^ 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

I. The team^s dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

- 2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

• 4, There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the districtfs) 

8. The ream is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team [continue] to function next 
year ' - 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

Jv. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

1 2. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
. iVimi being part of the team 

THfc USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team faels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning Is important 



0% 25% 50% 75% 100% 




(Poor 



Good) 



21 o 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
. for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communicationU^tjji^n the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team ^vill [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 



0% 25% 50% 75% 100% 



6. 



7: The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive persona! satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 The team feels that the USMES approach to 
^ teaching and learning is important 





44 
34 

41 
54 

57 



43 



65 , 

63 
58 

19 

28 . 



(Poor Good) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 



^ 7 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is udequate communicaiior between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the districi(s) 

8. The team is able to cope vAih unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and imple:nent USMES 

10. The teamjbvill [continue] to funcTion next 
year 

WltHlN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . , . enjoy working together 

1 2. The team members derive personal satisfaction . 
from being pan of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 5 

11. The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



0% 25% 50% 75% .100% 





\ (Poor f ...Good)' 



24 
22 
22 

39 

34 

11 
12 



14 

15 
9 

21 
15 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



a 

TEAM # 



TEAM AND EN VI RONMENT 

The team^'s dissemination and implementation 
go'als are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 



0% ' 25% 50% ' 75% 



100% 



4. 



5. 



8. 



9. 



There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) . 

The team is able to cope with unanticipatpd . 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 



The team effectively utilizes the district ^ 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 
10.: The team >vil! (continue) to function nexL.^ 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
' members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

!2. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USKES PROGRAM ^ - ' 

1]^ The team feels that the USMES approach to 
Reaching and learning is important 





(Poor. 



Good) 



/ 



'■18 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 9 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

~ 2: The resource team is ^n appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between" the 
teanfi and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able lo change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. * The team jAall [continue] to function next 

year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6:^ — T h e. te am - effectiv e ly utilizes th e-strefigtlvs-of 



0% 25% 50% 75% 100% . 



ERIC 



the members to achieve its goals 
7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

\ 2. The team members deove personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 





10 




_ 36 - 




65 V 


i 






25 






22 




48 




35 




50 




53 




62 




57 





61 




(Poor . . 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 



10 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 .-- The team^s dissemination and implementation 
^/ goals are . . . realistic 

2.;:;The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 

\ for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team, and other school personnel 

5. The teiCi is . . , able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10- The team ^vill [continue] to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is iidequate communication among team 
' members 

6. The team effectiv ely u tilizes the stren gths of 



0% 25% 50% 7S% 100% . 



the members to achieve its goals ^ 
, 7' The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES. PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important ' 




(Poor 



Good) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 



11 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic . 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is udequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to changq its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the districtfs) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate and'implement USMES 

10. The team ^viil [continiiel to function next 
year 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members^to achieve its goals 

7. Tlic team members . . . enjoy working together 

1 2. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to , 
teaching and learning is important 



0% 25% 50% 75% ^ 100% 





(Poor , 



Good) 



221 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

i 

. 1 The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2, The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
far disseminating and implementing USMES 

4 There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8- The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

. 9. The team effectively utilizes^the district 

resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The teamjkvill [continue] to function next 
year; 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members ■ ^ 

6. The team efieclively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. Thc_team members . ^ . enjoy working together 

12." The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

11. The team feel?that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



0% 25% ' 50% 75% 100% 




J (Poor 



Good) 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 



13 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

r. The team*s dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2, The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is -adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel 

5. The team is . able to change, its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The ream effectively utilizes the district 
resources to disseminate an^ implement USMES 

10. . The team >vill [continue) to function next 

year 

WITHIN THE TEAM ^ . 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members • . 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the n^erhbers to achieve its goals • 

7. The team members . . . enjoy Vorking together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
from being part of the team , 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

1 1 . The I -am feels that tHe USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



0% 25% 50% 75% 100% 






(Poor .Good) J 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM it 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1 . The team's dissemination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. . The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school personnel' 

5. The team is . . . able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation strategies to meet the 
needs hf the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disturbance to team 
activities 

9. The team effectively utilizes the district, 
resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. The team>vill [continue] to function next 
year * 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive persona! satisfaction 
from being part of the team 

THE USMES PROGRAM 

Kl . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 



0% • 25%' 50% 75% 100% 




(Poor , 



Good) 



ERIC 
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TEAM QUESTIONNAIRE: Percent of total sample less favorable than team median 



TEAM # 15 



TEAM AND ENVIRONMENT 

1. The team's diss^imination and implementation 
goals are . . . realistic 

2. The resource team is an appropriate mechanism 
for disseminating and implementing USMES 

4. There is adequate communication between the 
team and other school. personnel 

5. The teajn is . ... able to change its dissemina- 
tion and implementation sliategies to meet the 
needs of the district(s) 

8. The team is able to cope with unanticipated 
problems with minimum disti|rbance to team 
activities 

9. - The team effectively utilizes the district 

resources to disseminate and implement USMES 

10. ! The team >vill (continue! to function next 
. year . 

WITHIN THE TEAM 

3. There is adequate communication among team 
members 

6. The team effectively utilizes the strengths of 
the members to achieve its goals 

7. The team members . . . enjoy working together 

12. The team members derive personal satisfaction 
Imm being part of the team 

TI LH l^SMES PROGRAM . 

1 1 . The team feels that the USMES approach to 
teaching and learning is important 




(Poor 



Good) 
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DECISIQN-MAKINC; MATRTCES : ftTiTi TE?^Mf; 

1 ■ 



Following are: 



• A decisionrmaking matrix for each team except Teams 1 and 6, filled 
out by team members. 

• The composite decision-medcing matrix for aJLl 15 teams • 
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TEAM 2 
DEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X-USMES 

O ^ Other Successful Frogran: 
in the iiea 



(establisMntt or rtcotrtizing 
ultimate obfccrivfj} 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 
(establisMntto 
ultimate obfeci 

PLANNING 
fiettirtff^th means 
to accomptish ob/ectives) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining specific 
activities} 

ALLOCATING RESOURCESr 
(finartciot and human resources 
necessary) ' 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carryirtK our obfecrivesj 

EVALUATING 
fapptttisinx what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 









X 


0 










xo 












• X 


•> 


0 








xo 












X 




0 . 






0 






x 
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TEAM 3 
OEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X » USMES 

O « Other Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(fstahlishint or recognUing 
ultimate ob^ectivex) 

PLANNING - 

(tetHng forth mranx 

to accomptish obfectives) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determinint specific 
acriviriefj 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

y financial and human resources 
necessary) 

IM^MENTING 
fcarryinxout obfectives) 

EVALUATING 

f appraising what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



• ^^'-^ CC''^ 

cf* cr ^ 







0 


X 












0 




X 






0 






X 




0 


X 


















XO 




0 








X 
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TEAM 4 
DEOSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X-USMES 

O « Other Succesifiil Program 
in ihe area 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

festabHsMing or reeownizint 
ultimate obfeetlvtst 

PLANNING 

(ietting forth means 

to ttccomptah obfectives} 

PROGRAMMING 

(dctrrminint spedflc 
activities J 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financiat and human retou^cet 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrying out objectives} 

EVALUATING 

fappraisinr ^ftat is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



' C>^ 









0 




r 








0 




X 












xo 






0 




X 












f 


xo 










0 


X 
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TEAM '5 
DEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X- USMES 

O « Other Successful Program 
in the area 



GOVERNING PROCESS; 

DETERMINING COALS 

uitimare obfectivts) 

PLANNING , 
(tetUng forth wtmjns 
^ accomplish oblectivej) 

PROGRAMMING 

fdrtrrmining specific 
octiviries) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financiat and human resourcex 
n^crtsaryj 

IMPLEMENTING 
f^^ying Put objectives) 

EVALUATING 

f^ppratxin/r what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



cf^"^ C^-^^ C^^" 









.0 




X 




0 








X 












xo 




0 


X 


















xo 










0 


X ■ 
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TEAM 7 
DEaSION-MAKINC MATRIX 



X * USMES 

O * Other Successful Progrim 
in the uea 



(setrtng forth mtam 

to accompHsh ob/eetipn) 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(tttabhshing or recognizing 
ultirnate obiectiv^ti 

PLANNING 

(setting forth n 
to accompHsh t 

PROGRAMMING 

/detrrrrUning specific 
crtiviries) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

{financial and human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrying out obircti^sf 

EVALUATING , , 

(appraising what is 
done) • * 



PRIME MOVERS: 



.-.^^ c^-' c.*''' X e*'^'' 









xo 












xo 












0 




X 




0 




x 










*■ 






xo 








0 ' 


1 


X . 
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TEAM 8 
DEQSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X-USMES 

O ■ Other Succ«uful Prograni 
in the ms 



(estcbhfhinM <v rreoffniiing 
uitirmtt obitcti¥ts} 



GOVERNING PROC^. 

DETERMINING COALS 
ffttaMshing 4m 
uitirmie obftcr 

PLANNING 

{nsting forth meant 
to cceomptish obftctiveti 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining rpeciflc 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(fincnciat and human retources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 

fcorryinx out obiectives) 

EVALUATING 
fcppraiMinz what ts 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



J^'^ .N^"" 



0 










X 










0 


X 












xo 


0 








X 










0 




X 


0 










X 
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TEAM 9 
DEaSION-MAKING MATRIX 



PRIME MOVERS: 



GOVERNING PROCESS: ^^©^ .>^^ x^<^ ^ ^ 

c,^--' alt ^'^^ 



DETERMINING GOALS 














(embUshinx or reeofptizirtg 
ulrimare obfectives) 


0 












PLANNING 














fxtting forth mecnj 

to accomplish obiectives) 






0 








PROGRAMMING 














. (<^.eterminxnx tpedfic • 
activities} 














ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

{financial and human resources 
necessary) 


0 




--X 








IMPLEMENTING 














f carrying out obf'ectivesj 












xo 


EVALUATING 














(appraisinjt what is 
done) 


0 










X 



X=USMES- r 
O = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



TEAM 10 

decision-:making matrix ' 



X = USMES 

O = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



(xtttn^ forth means 

to accomplish ohfeeriyes). 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

r 
/» 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(enablishmx or recoxnizirtt 
ultimate obfeetives} 

PLANNING 

(setting forth n 
to accomplish c 

PROGRAMMING " 

fdetermininjf sptdfle 
activities)^ 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES. 

(financial and human resources- 
.necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrying out obfeetives) 

EVALUATING 

(r^praising what is 
aone) 



PRIME MOVERS: 







■ 

0 






X 






0 






X 






0 






X 






0 




X 










0 




X ' 


' 1 




0 






X 
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TEAM 11 
DECISION-MAKING NIATRDC 



X=USMES 

0 s Other Successful Program 
in the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



(setting forth mem • 
to ttccomptish obf^ctives} 



GOVEIWING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(estttbUshinx or recognizing 
ultimate qbfectives} 

PLANNING 

(setting forth n 
to ttccomptish c 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financizl and human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrying out obfectives) 

EVALUATING 
(appraising what is 
done) 



r c?^^ 





0 








X ' 






0 






X 




0 








X 




X 


0 




y 










0 




X 






0 






X 
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TEAM 12 
DEQSION-MAKING MATRIX 



X=USMES 

0 = Other Successful Program 
in the area 



(scrtingforth 

to accomplish obfectivcs} 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(tsmblishmg or reeo/cnizirtg 
ultimate obfeetivej) 

PLANNING 

(setting forth n 
to accomplish c 

PROGRAMMING 

fdetermininfjpedfic 
activities) ^ 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(finoncial end human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrying out obf'ectivesj 

EVALUATING 
(ap^isbtg what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



'A* 









0 




X 








0 




X 


• 










xcr 






0 




■ X. 












V 


xo 






0 






x 



•do 
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TEAM 1^3. 
DEaSION-MAKING^MATRIX 



X=USMES 

O =^ Other Successful Prograni 
in the area ' 



(seninx forth means 

to accomplixh objrctivez) 



GOVERNING PROCESS; 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(establishmx or recogni^ng 
uitimatr ohfecTives} 

PLANT^ING 

(setting forth n 
to accomplish c 

PROGRAMMING 

(determininx specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financial and human resources 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 

(carrying out objecu^es) 

EVALUATING. 

(appraising what ir 
done} 



^^RIME MOVERS: 



^ > 



0 










X 


0 










X 


0 










X . 






xo 








0 










X 


0 










X 
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TEAM 14 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X^USMES 

O = Other Successful Program 
.ur the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



(setting forth tncons 

TO accompUih obfcetives) 



GOVERNING PROCESS; 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(ejtabUshinx.cr recognizing 
xddmate o^ecttves) 

PLANNING 

f setting forth n 
to accompUih < 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining specific 
activities) 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

(financial and human resources 
neeetsary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
(carrying out obfectives) 

EVALUATING 
(appraising what is . 
done) 



5-* 













xo 








0 




X 












XD 






xo 


















XO 






0 
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TEAM 15 
DECISION-MAKING MATRIX 



X-USMES 

O - Other Successful Program 
in the area 



PRIME MOVERS: 



(scttinx forth means 
to accompUxh obfecrivesj 



GOVERNING PROCESS: 

DETERMINING GOALS 

(estabUxhint or recognizint 
ultimate ob^eetivesf 

PLANNING 

(settinx forth n 
to accompUxh c 

PROGRAMMING 

(determinirtx Jpedfic 
acririties} 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

financial and human resourccj 
necessary} 

IMPLEMENTING 
{cerryinK out objectives) 

EVALUATING 
(appraising what is 
done) 







■ 0 






X 






' 0 






X 












xo 






0 




X 














xo 








0 




X 
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COMPOSITE DECISION-MAKING MATRIX FOR THE TEAMS OF THE STUDY 
(Data Not Available for Teams 1 and 6) 



DEaSIGN-MAKING MATRIX 




GOVERNING PROCESS: 



DETERMINING GOALS 

(ettebUshinjc or recognizing 
ultimate obfecTives) 

PLANNING 

f setting forth means 

to accomplish obfcctives) 

PROGRAMMING 

(determining specific 
1^ ■ activities) " 

ALLOCATING RESOURCES 

/financial and human resources ' 
necessary) 

IMPLEMENTING 
/carrying out obfectives) 

EVALUATING 
f appraising what is 
done) 



PRIME MOVERS: 



..^"^ cP<^^ 



^cJ'^ ^^^^ .J" 




Note: . Some teams specified prime movers not included in the list 
of possibilities presented to them. In general/ such teams were 
asked tto specify second choices, and it is these. second choices 
which are given here* The sole exception -to this rule is the choice , 
"State 'Legislature r " which is included here. 

The option "Parents," which was one of those presentied,- was not selected by 
any team. 
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SAMPLING CONSIDERATION AND THE QUESTIONNa^IRE 
FOR TEAM-TRAINED TEACHERS 



The questionnaire for team-trained teachers- (QT3) was initially mailed, 
in the lonq form ' reproduced on page AID, to all team-strained teachers 
in the study for whom names and addresses were available- The response 
to this initial mailing is shown in the followdLng table- 



Response to Initial Mailing of Questionnaire (Long Form), 








Estimated Number 


Estimated 


Number 




Mailed~ to Veaid 


Response 


Mailed 


Resxx:>TVses Undel iverabl e 


Addresses 


Rate 


1,147 


196 81 


1^066 


18.4% 



This initial mailing did not furnish a satisfactory sample for oxir use, 
for the following reasons. 

• The total number of responses, 196, yields a rather small n for , 
making comparisons among 15 teams- 

• These 196 responses represent only a small fraction of the population 
being addressed- It can be argued that this small sample, far from 
being random with respect to the total population, is strongly - 

" selective in favor of^ respondents who were positive towards USMES- ^ 
This might result from psychological causes (people with positive 
comments' are more likely, to respond) , or might reflect a supposition 
" among addressees who have not used USMES that they have "nothing 
to report." 

Therefore/ certain follow-up procedxires where initiated. A "random .sample 
of. 330 individuals was selected from the 870 who had, presxaoably, received 
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but not retnmed a questionnaire • in the first mailing. This random sampling 
was carried. out team wide^ — that is, 25 individuals were selected from \ 
the teachers trained by each team^ except where fewer than 25 names were 
available. 



QT3 Team^wlde Random' Sampling 



4 

Team' Numl>er Selected \ 



s r 6* 

< 




J . 




10 10* 








12 . X 14* 


K 






all others ^ 25 each . 








*Total ni2mber of names available from team. 


Total population = 870 






>> 


Total sample = 330 









The 330 individuals selected were then sent further cpieries. A shortened 
form of the questionnaire was employed and was maiiled up to three times 
to, elicit the largest possibJe response. The intent was to collect a 
sample of nojirespondents to compare to the initial group of respondents^ 
to see whether statistically significcint differences existed between these ^ 
two groups. . 

The following table summarizes the result of ail four mailings (the 
initial mailing and three iterations of the stibsequent smaller one. 
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QT3 Mailings 



Number . 



Mailing 


Form 


' Mailed 


HesQoxises _ 


Undeliver^le_ 


^Remainder^ 


1 


Long 


1147 


196 


81 


870 


2 


Short 


330* 


96 


5 


229 


3 


Short 


228** 


80 


4 


144 


4 


Short 


144 


25 


8' 


111 



*Based on a random sample of 330 individuals taken from 870 individuals who 
did not respond to mailing' 1. 
** Not equal to " remainder" ' from mailing 2, because of one late return from 
mailing 1» ^ . • 

A nimber of addressees whose questionnaires were not retximed as 
"unde liver able" in the initial mailing did have their questionnaires 
returned in one of the subsequent mailings. Presumably r two sepaxate 
factors were at work : ' J . 

• Throughout the mailings / postal authorities and' new tenai ' 
returned only a certain percentage of those items intended •. 
relocated addressees. 

•Some addressees moved while our mailings were in progress. 

Neither explanation is sufficient ,bj' itself. If a fixed probability of 
return for all undeliverables were operative, we woulcl have e:^ected 
to receive about 1 return (rather than 4) on ^he third mailing^ and none 
(rather than 8) on the last; likewise,, -if relocation were the sole 
operative factor, we would be obliged .to accept the unlikely fact that 
more thsoi 35 percent of all addressees who^,inoved since participating in 
workshops moved during the t^o^month" perioS of bur survey^ ^ ^ 

Accordingly/ we have estimated undeliverables at an intermediate level — 
a level that neither assxmes relocation in the course of the study nor 
failure to report any Tindeliverables after the first mailing. A stjmmary 
of the two stages of the siirveyr and the response elicited by each is 
given below. 
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Swnrnary of Mailings 



Form 



Mailed 



Long 
Short 



1147 
330 



Number Mailed 
to Valid Address 



1021 
313 



196 
201 



Response 

19.2% 
' 64.2 



The xable indicates a response rate of "19.2 percent for the first mailing, 
and 64.2 percent for the set of three follow-up mailings. 

♦ • 

Furnished with an initial sample and a follow-up sample, it is possible 
to comparer the two hy statistical means, and thiis to estimate how 
representative the original group of 196 {who .answered the first mailing) 
are of the population from which they selected themselves • 



On three issues, differences were found to be nonsignificant: 



Opinions a.bout Training 




T-Tes 






Respondents Who 


(Pooled Variance 


Estimate/ 




Thought Workshop 






Individuals 


Provided Enough 


T 


2-TAIL 


Group Responding 


Training 


Value DF 


Prob. 


Original 136 


87.5% 






Mailing 












' 0.35 241 


.729* 


Follow-up 107 


86.0" 






Mailings 
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Impl&nentatlon after Training' 








Re:spondents Who ■ 


(Pooled Variance Estimate) 




Reported Doing 






Individuals _ 


USMES With 


- T 


'2-TAIL 


Grou£ Responding^ 


Their Students , 


Value 


DF Proh, 


Original 120 


69.2% 






M&iling 












-0-28 


221 .783 


Follow-up 103 


70.9 




Mailings 









Opinions about Workshop Information 

*^ Respondents Who 

^ Thought Workshop 
Individuals Provided Enough 

Groug ^£^£2.~^ZS, 5i!C222?£i25- - 



Original 
Mailing 



126 



94.4% 



Follow-up 
Mailings 



85 



88.-2 



T-Test 

(Pooled Variance Estimate) 



T 

Value 



DF 



^2-TAIL 
Proh. 



1.S2 



139.91 



.129 



On the issue of whether respondents actually received USMES training^ a 
significamt difference was observed: ^ - 



Respondents Trained^ 




T-Test 

(Pooled Variance Estimate) 


Individuals 
Group Respondii^_ 


Respondents 
Actualirj Trained 


T . , ^ 2-TAIL 
Value DF ' Prob. 






Original 176 
Mailing" 


93.8% 


^ 5.26 282.04 .000 


Follow-up 18L 
Mailings 

** 


74.. 0% 
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Since the issue, of how inan\ paLrticipants considered themselves trained in 
DSMES is not central to this study, it seemed best to use as our sample 
just the 339 (out of a total of 397) individuals who did net deny having 
been trained. , " 

Proceeding on this basis, we observe that, the remaining two items that 
might be compared between the- short and long forms of the OT3 — the percent 
of resporidents who gave evidence of perfontiing one or more USMES 
challenges and the mean nuipber of USMES units conducted — show very small r 
nonsignificant differences between the two groups: 



T-rest 

„ - ^ (Pooled Variance Estimate) 
Respondents 

Giving 
Evidence 

Total of USMES T 2-TAIL 
Group Group'*' Teaching Value DF Prob. 


Original 185 62.7% 
Mailing 


0.07 337 .945 


.Follow-up 154 62.3 
Mailing 


♦Based on total of 339 respondents" who did not deny receiving USMES training . 



T-Test 

(Pooled Variance Estimate) 

. ^ . Total ' Mean Number of T 2-'TAIL 
Group Group* Units Done value DF Prob. 


Original 185 2.37 
Mailing 


-0,04 337 .970 

V 


Follow-up .154 2.38 
M2LLling 



-^Based on total of 339 respondents who did not d^y xeceiving USMES training 
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At this pointy it is probably justifiable to treat the original set of 
responses and the subsequent set as representative of the population 
from which they both were drawn, with the proviso: That these . samples 
not be equated r nor treated as representative of that ,population, where 
.the cpiestion of whether respondents actually received workshop USMES 
training is concerned. On the other hand, if one specifically excludes 
from consideration those individuals who deny having received training^ 
'it is probably possible to proceed with a strong assurance, that a repre- 
sentative sample is being employed. 

Thus^ Section Four of this report r which reports the results of this 
questionnaire, actually bases its reports on the 185- original respondent 
and 154 later respondents who did not deny receiving USMES training.- 
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